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GEORGE HOLLAND SABINE 
December g, 1880—January 18, 1961 


WHEN at the age of 80 death came to 
our distinguished and beloved colleague, 
George H. Sabine, he had just completed 
the second revision of his History of Political 
Theory and had done more than his share 
of the editorial work on this number of 
The Philosophical Review. 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE, 
A GRAMMATICAL PRELIMINARY 


HERE is a traditional doctrine in Western philosophy to 
the effect that the subject-predicate distinction in grammar 
parallels the particular-universal distinction in logic. Against 
this doctrine skeptics have raised two objections. First, the 
logical criterion is always used surreptitiously in conjunction 
with the grammatical criterion. The parallelism is therefore 
trivial; we get only what we put in. Second, even if the parallelism 
is of an independent kind, this fact is valid for Indo-European 
languages only. Chinese, for example, does not admit a distinction 
into subject and predicate. Hence the traditional doctrine at 
most describes a fact peculiar to Indo-European languages and 
has no further philosophical significance. | 
In a recent article,| Mr. P. F. Strawson attempts to defend 
the traditional doctrine by proposing two criteria for the subject- 
predicate distinction, which he calls respectively the “gram- 
matical” criterion and the “‘category”’ criterion. He then proceeds 
to show that these two mutually independent criteria “appear 
to be harmonized in linguistic practice, even when (so to speak) 
it costs language an effort to harmonize them” (p. 192). There 
can be no doubt that Strawson succeeds admirably in his task. 
Nevertheless it is not clear why he succeeds, that is, what gram- 
matical features in English enable him to apply his “grammatical” 
criterion: his examples are all drawn from English. One is also 
left in doubt as to whether these grammatical features are present 
in all languages or not and, if not, whether the traditional 
doctrine can be defended along the line taken by Strawson at all. 
This raises the question whether a reformulation of the traditional 
doctrine is first necessary before one can profitably take up its 


1 Pp. F. Strawson, “Proper Names,” Proc. Aris. Soc. Supp., XXXI (1957), 
191-228. All subsequent references by page number alone are to this article. 
The same doctrine appears also in Strawson’s book, Individuals: An Essay 
in Descriptive Metaphysics (London, 1959), esp. pp. 147-166. 
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defense. In this paper I propose to discuss these questions with 
reference to some facts about Chinese grammar.? 


I. SrrRawson’s CRITERION 


The principal difference between what he calls subject- 
expressions like “Socrates” and “‘John” and predicate-expressions 
like “‘is wise’? and “smokes,” according to Strawson, is that 
subject-expressions “introduce their terms in a grammatical 
style (the substantival) which would be appropriate to any 
kind of remark (command, exhortation, undertaking, assertion) 
or to none”’ (pp. 193-194), whereas predicate-expressions “‘intro- 
duce their terms in a very distinctive grammatical style, viz. the 
assertive or propositional style” (p. 194). 

By using “‘the assertive or propositional style’? Strawson intends 
to register two facts. First, the expressions “‘smokes’’ and “‘is wise”’ 
occur in only three types of sentences or clauses—assertions 
(“Socrates is wise,” “John smokes”’), questions (“‘Who smokes?” 
“Who is wise ?’’), and conditional clauses (“If Socrates is wise. . .”” 
“If John smokes . . .””) (p. 194). With those who agree that these 
three types of sentences or clauses make assertions, Strawson can 
maintain that predicate-expressions introduce their terms in the 
assertive style. That is his maximal claim. But the minimal 
claim Strawson thinks he is entitled to make is that “is wise” 
and “smokes” occur only in propositions, and therefore they 
introduce their terms in the propositional style. That is why he 
employs the alternation “the assertive or propositional style,” 
with “propositional style” included as a concession to those who 
remain unconvinced by his argument that questions and condi- 
tional clauses make assertions. 

Second, and this is his most important insight, Strawson thinks 
that his characterization of predicate-expressions makes it possible 
to understand Frege’s metaphors which depict predicate-expres- 


? Specifically, spoken Mandarin, the official language of Chinese and the 
author’s mother tongue; citation is in Yale Romanization. For further infor- 
mation, see M. Gardner Tewksbury, Speak Chinese, rev. ed. (New Haven, 1955). 
Y. R. Chao’s Mandarin Primer (Cambridge, Mass., 1948) has a more accurate 
grammatical description but uses a different system of romanization than the 
one used in this paper. 
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sions as “‘ ‘incomplete’ or ‘unsaturated’ ” (p. 196). He argues on 
behalf of Frege against critics like Ramsey “that the expressions 
‘smokes’ and ‘is wise’ seem more incomplete than the expressions 
‘Socrates’ and ‘John,’ just because they are, in a sense, nearer 
completion. The name ‘Socrates’ might be completed into any 
kind of remark (or clause), not necessarily a proposition, or it 
might stand by itself as designating an item in a list; but the 
expression ‘is wise’ demands a certain kind of completion, namely 
completion into a proposition or propositional clause”’ (p. 196). 
Borrowing W. E. Johnson’s expression,* he puts his argument 
in a capsule thus: “the predicate-expression not only introduces 
its term, it also carries the assertive tie’’ (p. 195). 

In presenting his case, Strawson uses a number of metaphorical 
expressions. For example, he says that the predicate-expression 
carries “‘the assertive tie” (p. 195), ‘“‘the assertive indication, the 
propositional link” (p. 197), and the “assertive symbolism” 
(p. 213). He also speaks of “the primary function of the proposi- 
tional symbolism of the indicative verb” as being “assertive” 
(p. 195; italics mine). And in the long passage just quoted above 
he says, ‘“‘the expression ‘is wise’ demands a certain kind of com- 
pletion” (p. 196; italics mine). These metaphors, we admit, 
aptly describe the kind of intuitive feeling that all of us have 
toward predicate-expressions. On the other hand, Strawson never 
quite makes clear what grammatical facts are being described. 
One wonders what an instance of “‘assertive tie’ or “propositional 
symbolism’’ would be like in Chinese. Would Frege and Strawson 
describe the Chinese equivalent of “is wise’ and “smokes” as 
‘incomplete’ or ‘unsaturated’ ”’? Would predicate-expressions 
in Chinese also “demand a certain kind of completion, namely 
completion into a proposition or propositional clause” ? 

Strawson gives the impression that he is not merely using his 
“grammatical” criterion to state a fact peculiar to English. He 
says in a footnote, “It should be noticed that, in drawing this 
distinction between A-expressions and B-expressions,* I am not 


3 Johnson’s original expression is to be found in his Logic, I (Cambridge, 
1921), 12. 
4 These are his synonyms for “subject-expressions” and “‘predicate-expres- 
sions.” 
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merely exploiting the fact that English is a comparatively un- 
inflected language, especially as regards its noun-forms”’ (p. 195). 
Nevertheless it can be shown that he is exploiting a fact peculiar 
to sufficiently inflected languages like English. The grammatical 
features of English exploited by him are these: (A) Congruence 
requires the inflection of the verb in the predicate-expression. 
(B) This particular kind of inflection (“‘is wise,” “smokes’?)—the 
kind appropriate to a verb with a third person singular subject® 
in the present tense (hereafter referred to as TSP endings)— 
differs from all other types of modification appropriate to the 
use of the “morpheme”’ (wis-,” “smok-’’) in other parts of speech. 

Moreover, in a comparatively uninflected language® like 
Chinese, both (A) and (B) are absent. Consequently, Strawson’s 
criterion which is based upon them is inapplicable to Chinese. 
With respect to that language it makes no sense to talk about the 
“assertive tie” or the “assertive symbolism.” And except for a 
few special cases, Chinese predicate-expressions do not demand 
completion into propositions or propositional clauses, nor can 
they be described as being “ ‘unsaturated’ or ‘incomplete’”’ in 
the sense specified by Strawson. These then are the main negative 
contentions of this paper, which I will defend with the facts of 
Chinese grammar. 

It should be noted that while my criticism is mainly directed 
against Strawson, it has a much wider scope. Many of his state- 
ments can be found in slightly modified form in the writings of 
Aristotelian logicians like W. E. Johnson and H. W. B. Joseph.’ 
Therefore my criticism of Strawson, if valid, will simultaneously 


5 Since Strawson restricts his attention to proper names, third person 
singular subject is selected by implication. 

6 For a precise formulation of the idea of “‘comparatively inflected” language 
in terms of morphemes per word, see Charles A. Hockett, A Course in Modern 
Linguistics (New York, 1958), p. 181. Hockett arranges five languages in a 
series beginning with the most analytic and ending with the most synthetic, 
thus: Chinese, English, Spanish, Latin, and Fox (an American Indian language 
famous for its morphological complexity). Therefore while English is compara- 
tively uninflected as asserted by Strawson, his criterion nevertheless rests upon 
the fact that English is sufficiently inflected. See further discussion in sec. IV 
of this paper. 

7H. W. B. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1916), pp. 161- 
164, and Johnson, of. cit., pp. 9-13 and 19-25. 
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have discredited all the Aristotelian arguments based upon the 
peculiarities of English and its relatives. 

That is not all. The facts of Chinese grammar that I will present 
have as their main target the reigning fashion of present-day 
philosophy, the school of ordinary usage of which Strawson is a 
prominent representative. The standard procedure of this school 
is to settle a philosophical dispute by referring it to a paradigm 
case of ordinary usage. However, the method of paradigm has 
validity only if we set up English as the paradigm for all languages. 
This in fact is Strawson’s procedure in his paper. He examines 
certain grammatical features of English, and without a word 
of qualification concludes that the traditional doctrine is upheld 
by these facts. What about the grammatical facts of Chinese? 
Do they uphold the traditional doctrine? Strawson’s silence on 
this point can be interpreted in only two ways. He must either 
have thought that they conform to his criterion or that they are 
irrelevant. But the grammatical facts of Chinese do not conform 
to his criterion, as we shall presently see. And to say that they are 
irrelevant is to claim English as the paradigm of all languages. 
What justification can Strawson, or any of his colleagues, offer 
for this act of linguistic imperialism ? . 

With this explanation of my critical aim, the reader will perhaps 
understand why the case against Strawson is argued in subsequent 
pages so exhaustively and so exhaustingly. It would be mere 
small-mindedness to do so if Strawson were the only target. 
But we are after much bigger game. The fate of two mighty 
schools in philosophy depends upon the presence or absence of 
certain grammatical features in Chinese. It would repay our 
patience to examine these facts with some care. 

First, however, we need to reformulate Strawson’s criterion in 
terms of (A) and (B). For as it stands, we do not even know what 
English grammatical features it tries to describe. 

(A) simply says that the noun-subject and the verb in the 
predicate-expression must agree in number and in person. 
(B) is more complicated; the facts it describes are as follows. 
Predicate-expressions like “is wise’ and “‘smokes’’ appear only 
in three types of sentences or clauses, as already pointed out by 
Strawson—namely, assertive sentences, questions, and conditional 
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clauses. In other words, while expressions such as “‘wisdom,” 
“he is a wise man,” “to be too wise is bad,” and “he wisely 
gives up smoking” contain a form of “wise” or “smoke,” they 
do not contain “is wise” or “smokes” in toto. Thus Strawson’s 
observation that “is wise” and “smokes”? demand a certain kind 
of completion is verified as far as English is concerned. 

Notice how the assumption of present tense, singular subject, 
and third person is essential to Strawson’s success. For according 
to a strict interpretation of his criterion, “Mary and Jane cook” 
does not contain “‘cook”’ as a predicate-expression, since “cook” 
occurs in “‘cooking apple” which is not a proposition or a prop- 
ositional clause. The same argument can be aplied to “You 
cook.” Nor does “‘Mary cooked”’ contain “‘cooked”’ as a predicate- 
expression, since “cooked” occurs in “cooked apple.” On the 
other hand, ‘‘Mary cooks” does contain “‘cooks’’ as a predicate- 
expression for reasons stated in the last paragraph. 

The facts just noted can be best stated in terms of the linguistic 
notion of “morpheme.” Two expressions X and Y are said to 
contain the same morpheme-sequence if a certain fraction of X and 
a certain fraction of Y resemble each other both in’ shape and 
in meaning. Thus “Socrates is wise’’ and ‘“‘John is wise” both 
contain the morpheme-sequence “‘is wise”; “likes to smoke” 
and “to smoke a pipe” both contain the morpheme-sequence 
“to smoke.” A morpheme-sequence which bears no partial 
resemblance simultaneously in shape and in meaning to any 
other expression is a morpheme.® Thus “‘smok-,” ‘‘wis-,” “‘i-,” 
“5,” “ly,” “es,” and “‘-ing’”’ are all morphemes.® 

With “morpheme”’ thus defined, (A) and (B) assert: “‘is wise” 
(“‘smokes’’) is the only linguistic expression containing the mor- 


8 This is an adaption of Bloomfield’s definition given on p. 161 of Language 
(New York, 1933). It should be pointed out that whereas linguists, when they 
use the expression “‘morpheme,”’ are talking about spoken language,. we are 
for the purpose of this paper talking about written language. “Shape” for 
us is written or printed shape; the more correct term should be “grapheme,” 
the smallest meaningful unit of written language. 

“Smoking” and “smokes” contain “smok-’; “‘wisdom” and “wise” 
contain “‘wis-.’’ The division of “‘is” into “‘i-” and “‘-s” is controversial —‘‘-s” 
in “is” is considered the TSP ending—but does not affect our subsequent 
argument. For those who do not want to divide, substitute “‘is’” for ‘‘-s” 
whenever the latter occurs. 
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pheme “‘wis-” (“‘smok-”) that can appear in a TSP sentence as 
the predicate-expression. 

All Strawson’s statement concerning the “grammatical” 
criterion can now be restated in terms of (A) and (B). His state- 
ment that the expression “ ‘is wise’ demands a certain kind of 
completion, namely completion into a proposition or proposi- 
tional clause” (p. 196), says nothing more than what is said 
in the last paragraph. ““The assertive tie’? which predicate- 
expressions carry can be identified with the morpheme ‘“‘-s” in 
“is”? and “‘-es”’ in “‘smokes.”’ (We saw earlier how the assumption 
of TSP which requires these two morphemes is essential to 
his success.) And lastly, the reason why “‘is wise” and “‘smokes”’ 
are “‘ ‘incomplete’ or ‘unsaturated’ ”’ is because (A), the require- 
ment of congruence, inflects only the verb and leaves the noun 


unchanged. 


Il. Tue Worp Orper CRITERION 


Therefore, contrary to his claim, Strawson does exploit two 
well-known features of English grammar to make his criterion 
work, namely, the requirement of congruence and the uniqueness 
of TSP endings (‘‘-s,” ‘‘-es’’). If these two features are found to be 
absent from Chinese grammar, the conclusion is inevitable that 
his criterion makes no sense when applied to Chinese. That is, 
his “‘predicate-expression” has no denotatum in Chinese; no 
Chinese expression satisfies his criterion that it occurs only as a 
predicate-expression in propositions or propositional clauses. 

_An even stronger criticism can be made against Strawson. As 
the matter stands, his “‘predicate-expression” has no denotatum 
in Chinese. But when the meaning of “predicate-expression”’ is 
extended so that it has denotata in Chinese, all his statements 
containing “‘predicate-expression”’ are false if we take them to be 
about Chinese expressions. I should explain first how the meaning 
of “‘predicate-expression”’ can be extended. 

Let A be the expression whose meaning is to be extended. The 
class of objects about which statements of the type “A is P” 
can meaningfully be asserted or denied is usually called the 
universe of discourse appropriate to A, or U (A). Let B have 
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these two properties: first, in U (A), A and B have the same 
extension and second, U (B) is not included in U (A). That is, 
there are objects about which “B is P” can be meaningfully 
asserted and about these same objects “‘A is P”’ cannot be meaning- 
fully asserted. B extends the meaning of A if in U (B)—U (A), 
the class of objects belonging to U(B) but not belonging to 
U (A), B is substituted for A in every statement in which A occurs. 
That is, for every statement of the type “A is P” read “B is P.” 
Thus, speaking loosely, we can say that fractions defined as 
equivalent classes of ordered pairs extend the meaning of natural 
numbers, and spectroscopic determination of temperature of 
stars extends the meaning of heat as measured by thermometers. 

In our case, the meaning of “‘predicate-expression” would have 
been extended if a new criterion could be formulated such that 
it divides up English expressions in exactly the same way as 
Strawson’s criterion, that is, putting “Socrates,” “John,” and 
so forth in one class and “‘is wise,” ‘‘smokes,”’ and so forth in 
another, and if in addition this new criterion could be applied 
to Chinese. Let us call the two classes of expressions distinguished 
by the use of this new criterion “subject” and “predicate”’; 
the phrases “‘subject-expression” and “predicate-expression” 
will be used only when Strawson’s criterion is involved. “Subject” 
and “subject-expression’’ will then have the same extension but 
different intension with respect to English; the same relation 
holds between “‘predicate” and “predicate-expression.”” 

The meaning of “‘predicate-expression”’ can now be extended 
in the following manner: substitute for every occurrence of the 
phrase “predicate-expression” the word “predicate.” This sub- 
stitution will obviously not affect the truth value of Strawson’s 
statements if the subject matter is English. With Chinese as the 
subject matter, this substitution has the effect of changing a 
senseless statement into a false statement—that is, after the facts 
of Chinese grammar have been fully presented. Thus the statement 
“the predicate-expression not only introduces its term, it also 
carries the assertive tie” (p. 195) makes no sense, since “‘predicate- 
expression” fails to refer to any Chinese expression. But the 
statement “the predicate not only introduces its term, it also 
carries the assertive tie” is definitely false. To anticipate our 
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definition, ‘‘the predicate”. denotes the posterior component of 
a sentence. ““The assertive tie,”’ we saw earlier, has to be identified 
with TSP endings, which however are absent in Chinese. Thus 
explicated, the statement asserts that the posterior component 
of a Chinese sentence has an inflection peculiar to TSP sentences. 
That statement is demonstrably false. 

The foregoing discussion explains the negative reasons for the 
introduction of the new criterion, which we will now develop. 
The idea underlying the new criterion is a simple one. In English 
and in Chinese, the predicate follows the subject in an assertive 
sentence. Thus “is wise’ follows ‘Socrates,’ and ‘‘smokes”’ 
follows “John”; the word order cannot be reversed. And in 
Kungdz tsungming, “‘Confucius is wise,” tsungming, “‘is wise,” 
follows Kungdz, “Confucius” ; in Yu-tang chouyan,‘“Yu-tang smokes,” 
the same word order is exemplified. In essence then, the new 
criterion for the subject-predicate distinction states that the first 
component of a sentence is its subject and the second component 
its predicate. 

A problem immediately arises. How do we find out which is 
the first component? Take the simple case of “Socrates is wise.” 
“Socrates is” surely precedes “wise” as much as “Socrates” 
precedes “is wise.”” Why then is “Socrates is” not called the 
first component and hence the subject? 

It may be argued that the division of “Socrates is wise’ into 
“Socrates is’ and “wise” violates the meaning of the sentence 
and therefore should be ruled out. A more sophisticated form of 
the same argument is this: ‘Socrates is wise”’ is an assertion about 
Socrates. Since “‘Socrates,”’ but not “‘Socrates is,” stands for what 
we are making the assertion about, the former is the subject.!° 
For reasons that will become clear, we do not wish to adopt a 
semantic criterion, a criterion that refers to meaning or to the kind 
of objects introduced by expressions. The general scheme of this 
paper requires a purely formal criterion which, in addition, must 
give reasons for preferring the division of “Socrates is wise’ into 
“Socrates” and “‘is wise’ over the division of the same sentence 
into “Socrates is” and “wise.” 


10 This particular formulation is borrowed from P. T. Geach, “Subject 
and Predicate,’’ Mind, LIX (1950), 461. 
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These two requirements are both satisfied by the linguistic 
notion of immediate constituents, or ICs;11 linguists call the ‘“‘correct”’ 
analysis of a linguistic expression into its components an analysis 
into its “immediate constituents.” The whole apparatus of IC 
analysis, since it has to deal with all types of expressions in all 
languages, is highly complicated. For our purposes, however, we 
need only two principles of IC analysis, “the principle of choosing 
ICs that will be as independent of each other as possible and 
the principle that word-division should be respected.”!* Thus 
to find the ICs of “Socrates is wise’ we do the following. First 
write down all mechanically possible analyses of the sentence 
which respect word-division. There are two, namely the pair 
“Socrates” and “‘is wise,” and the pair ‘“‘Socrates is”’ and “‘wise.”’!* 
Next, make a list of all types of constructions which “Socrates” 
can enter into, for example, “Socrates smokes,”’ “I like Socrates,” 
of Socrates,” ‘Socrates’ son,”’ and so forth. Do the same for 
“is wise,” “‘Socrates is,” and “wise.” If the types of constructions 
which “Socrates” and “is wise’ can (separately) enter into 
exceed that of “Socrates is” and “‘wise,”’ then the former are 
the ICs; otherwise, the latter. 

What we have just seen is the test of combined versatility. 
The versatility of “Socrates” and “‘is wise’ is first determined 
separately, then added together and compared with the versatility 
of the other pair. The justification for using this test is that it 
embodies the first principle of IC analysis in practice. For if 
“Socrates”’ and “‘is wise”’ are so chosen that they are as independ- 
ent of each other in their distribution as possible, they should 
be able to enter into more types of constructions than any other 
pair. Thus the most versatile pair is the most independent pair, 
and hence by the first principle of IC analysis the immediate 
constituents. 

Subject and predicate can now be defined as follows: the 


11 Rulon Wells, “Immediate Constituents,” Langurge, XXIII (1947), 
81-117, reprinted in Readings in Linguistics, ed. by Martin A. Joos (New 
York, 1957). Also consult Hockett, op. cit., pp. 147-156. 

12 Wells, op. cit., p. 84. 

13 The analysis into “Socrates,” ‘‘is,” and “‘wise’’ is easily ruled out. The 
question when to admit more than two ICs is discussed by both Wells and 
Hockett. 
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subject of a sentence is the prior IC of that sentence and the 
predicate is the posterior IC of that sentence. We shall refer to 
this criterion as the word order criterion. It is evident that the word 
order criterion is purely formal and it gives reasons for preferring 
the analysis of “Socrates is wise” into “Socrates” and “‘is wise” — 
the two requirements formulated earlier. 

Let us compare the relative merits of the word order criterion 
and Strawson’s criterion. When applied to sentences like “Socrates 
is wise”’ and ‘“‘John smokes” the word order criterion yields the 
same results as Strawson’s criterion, that is, it classifies “Socrates” 
and “John” as subjects and “‘is wise” and “‘smokes”’ as predicates. 
With respect to non-TSP sentences like ““Mary and Jane cook,” 
“You cook,’’ and “Mary cooked,” the word order criterion is 
distinctly superior to Strawson’s criterion. We saw earlier how 
a strict interpretation of his criterion would classify “‘cook” 
and ‘‘cooked”’ as nonpredicate-expressions. In contrast, our 
criterion does not discriminate against ‘‘cook”’ or ‘‘cooked.” Like 
“cooks,” they are posterior ICs and therefore predicates. 

However, English also has sentences with an inverted word 
order, such as ““Here comes John” and “‘Wise is Socrates.”” Accord- 
ing to our criterion “Socrates” and “John” are predicates—an 
undesirable result which Strawson’s criterion can avoid with 
ease. But we are forced to adopt the ad hoc restriction that only 
plain assertive sentences are to be considered. Sentences like 
“Here comes John” and “‘Wise is Socrates” are then excluded 
as being rhetorical. Probably other qualifications need to be 
made. We will assume for the sake of argument that they have 
been made. 

This type of difficulty is not present in Chinese; the normal 
word order—that is, subject preceding predicate—is exemplified 
in all assertive sentences with a substance-attribute or actor- 
action construction. (The converse is not true.) For example, in 
Kungdz tsungming, “‘Confucius is wise,” and Yu-tang chouyan, 
“Yu-tang smokes,” the subjects Kungdz and Yu-tang precede the 
predicate tsungming, “is wise,” and chouyan, ‘‘smokes.” Reversal 
of the normal word order yields either nonsense like chouyan 
Yu-tang or a noun-phrase like tsungming Kungdz, “‘clever Confucius,” 
which is, however, not an assertive sentence. 
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With the universe of discourse restricted to plain assertive 
sentences, the meaning of “predicate-expression” can now be 
extended through the notion of “‘predicate.’’ We have seen that 
predicate” and “predicate-expression”’ have the same extension 
with respect to English. In addition, the word order criterion 
is applicable to Chinese. With these two requirements satisfied, 
the word “‘predicate”’ can be substituted for the phrase “‘predicate- 
expression” in all Strawson’s statements with Chinese as their 
subject matter. And with the meaning of “‘predicate expression” 
thus extended, the Chinese examples given in the next section 
will show that all his statements are false with respect to Chinese. 


III. versus ENGLISH 


In criticizing Strawson we are saying something like this: 
The Chinese equivalent of a predicate-expression like “smokes,” 
when used in the predicate position, behaves quite differently 
from the way Strawson’s criterion says it should behave. The two 
key terms in the last sentence are “the Chinese equivalent of” 
and “predicate.” The meaning of the latter has just been ex- 
plained; we now turn to the former. 

At first sight we seem to have a formidable problem on our 
hands. For to determine the Chinese equivalent to “‘smokes”’ is 
to decide which Chinese word is synonymous with “smokes.” 
Synonymy in one language having already raised almost insoluble 
problems, how can synonymy in two languages be decided? 
And if it cannot, how can our criticism against Strawson be 
stated with precision ? 

Fortunately, in order to show the inapplicability of Strawson’s 
criterion to Chinese, we do not have to solve the problem of 
synonymy. A number of other cognate problems, all intrinsically 
interesting and important, can also be avoided. Therefore, to 
single out the unavoidable issues, let us begin by considering 
what problems we are not called upon to solve. 

The problem of likeness of lexical meaning can be left alone. 
Strawson’s thesis, as well as our discussion of it so far, could be 
stated with equal facility if he had chosen as his illustrative 
examples the two sentences “Socrates is mimsy” and “John 
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gimbles.”” The expressions mimsy” and “‘gimbles” are plainly 
his predicate-expressions and our predicates. Not knowing their 
lexical meanings, we would be hard pressed indeed to find the 
Chinese equivalents to them. Nevertheless, our criticism of 
Strawson remains in force if we can show that all classes of 
Chinese verbs occurring in the predicate positions behave in a 
manner contrary to his criterion.’4 In that case, we would have 
shown that all possible synonyms of “is mimsy”’ and “‘gimbles” 
make his thesis false. This is actually the procedure that we will 
adopt. We will go through the major categories of Chinese verbs 
and show that none of them are inflected and none of them take 
on different modifications when playing different parts of speech. 
In other words, since the behavior of a predicate is determined 
not individually but collectively, all we need to do is to find the 
Chinese equivalent to the representative of a class of predicates. 
But for expositional purposes it will be to our advantage to keep 
a lexical meaning fixed and see how the English and Chinese 
counterparts differ in their grammatical behavior. From what 
has been said, this use of lexical meaning need not be handled 
too precisely.. Thus we have treated “clever” and “wise” as 
synonyms, a practice that we will continue, the justification being 
that “is clever” and “‘is wise” belong to the same type of predicate- 
expressions. 

Second, we are not called upon to deal with units smaller than 
a predicate or a subject. Recall that the statement of our criticism 
is: “The Chinese equivalent of the predicate ‘smokes’ behaves 
contrary to Strawson’s criterion.” Clearly, the equivalence we 
need to be concerned with is between predicates in English and 
predicates in Chinese. How that equivalence is to be established 
in general is stated in the following recipe: (1) combine the 
English predicate with any suitable subject to form a sentence; 
(2) translate the entire sentence into Chinese; and (3) find the 
predicate of the Chinese sentence by the word order criterion. 

Two comments are called for. Any English noun or noun- 
phrase would be a suitable subject for the predicate “smokes” 
and “‘is wise,” the reason being that “‘smokes”’ or “is wise’’ is 


14 A Chinese verb is a word that can be followed by the suffix /e for com- 
pleted action. 
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invariably completed into a TSP sentence. The suitable subject 
is actually a dummy variable; it makes no difference which 
particular word is chosen. 

(2) stipulates that the unit of translation shall always be the 
entire sentence. The reason for this stipulation is important 
and can best be stated by an illustrative example. Let “Confucius 
is clever” be the original English sentence. Its sentence-by- 
sentence equivalent is Kungdz tsungming, “‘Confucius is clever.” 
Here tsungming, a single word in Chinese, does the job of both 
“is” and ‘“‘clever.”. The word-by-word translation, on the other 
hand, would equate “Confucius” with Kungdz, “is” with shr, 
and “‘clever’’ with tsungming, and the result would be Kungdz shr 
tsungming. The latter is an emphatic assertion, meaning ‘Confucius 
is clever,” which differs from the original English sentence 
“Confucius is clever.” Our recipe stipulates that tsungming, 
“is clever,” but not shr tsungming, “‘is clever,” is to be considered 
the Chinese equivalent of “‘is clever.” 

These distinctions are of great importance to the issue under 
discussion since the expression tsungming is a morpheme-sequence 
capable of entering into many parts of speech, whereas shr 
tsungming is limited to being a predicate. In other words, the form 
used in plain assertions—tsungming, “is clever’ —violates Strawson’s 
criterion; the emphatic form shr tsungming, ‘is clever,” conforms 
to it. By formulating the procedure of translation in the above 
manner, we have prepared the way for showing the breakdown 
of his criterion with respect to the Chinese counterparts of “‘is 
clever” and “smokes.” 

With these preliminaries taken care of, the concrete facts of 
Chinese grammar can now be presented. These facts are intended 
to show that Strawson’s criterion makes no sense when applied 
to Chinese, and when an extended sense is found for “predicate- 
expression” through the word order criterion, all his statements 
are false. It will be recalled that his criterion exploits two facts 
of English grammar, the requirement of congruence and the 
uniqueness of TSP endings. Our strategy is to lay bare the limited 
character of these two features. To that purpose, we will show 
that Chinese verbs are not inflected for tense, person, and number 
and, consequently, the morpheme or morpheme-sequence used 
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as predicate occurs in toto as other parts of speech. When this is 
shown, it will be evident that his “predicate-expression” has no 
denotatum in Chinese, and therefore all his statements are senseless. 
Moreover, when the word order criterion is applied to Chinese 
sentences, and thereby predicates are distinguished from subjects, 
it will be equally evident that Chinese predicates have none of the 
properties ascribed to predicate-expressions by Strawson. Hence 
all his statements are false in the extended sense. 

To present the grammatical facts in an orderly fashion, we 
will first illustrate the absence of inflections with two predicates 
chouyan, ‘‘smokes,”” and tsungming, “‘is clever.” As the two verb 
classes to which chouyan and tsungming respectively belong en- 
compass the majority of Chinese verbs, the first two examples 
will describe the behavior of all predicates of the common 
variety. This will then be followed by a consideration of the 
verb you, “‘to have,’ and the verb shr, “to be,’ which shows 
some irregularities. 

Here are the first set of examples, which will illustrate the 
fact that Chinese verbs are not inflected for person or number. 
Wo tsungming, “I am clever’; Ni tsungming, ““You are clever’; 
Ta tsungming, “‘He is clever”; Women tsungming, are clever’’; 
Nimen tsungming, ““You are clever”; and Tamen tsungming, ““They 
are clever”’ all use the same morpheme-sequence, tsungming. The 
same monotonous sequence can be repeated with chouyan, ‘“‘to 
smoke.” 

A word should be said about the grammar of tsungming. Tsung- 
ming—‘‘clever, is clever’—belongs to the word class called 
stative verbs, verbs that may be preceded by the adverb hen, 
“very.” Their logical function is to describe a quality or condition. 
In this respect they are like English adjectives. But unlike English 
adjectives which must be preceded by the verb “to be” in 
predication, stative verbs can be used as predicates alone. Thus, 
Kungdz tsungming, “‘Confucius is clever”; Yu-tang gau, ““Yu-tang 
is tall.’’ As pointed out earlier, the “copula”’ shr, “to be,” is used 
only in emphatic assertions; in plain assertions its omission is 
preferred. 

Second, Chinese verbs are not inflected for tense (though 
suffixes can be added to indicate aspect). Yu-tang chouyan, literally 
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“‘Yu-tang inhale (tenseless) smoke,” may in appropriate contexts 
mean any of the following: “Yu-tang (habitually) smokes,” 
**Yu-tang is smoking,” ““Yu-tang is going to smoke,” and “Yu-tang 
smoked.” 

The lack of inflection for person, number, and tense which 
we have just seen has the important consequence that TSP 
endings (“‘-s,” “‘-es”), so crucial to the success of Strawson’s 
criterion, have no counterpart in Chinese. The further implication 
is that even if the requirement of congruence is operative with 
respect to Chinese, the lack of inflection makes it impossible to 
set apart the verbs appearing in TSP propositions or propositional 
clauses from other parts of speech. Therefore we should not 
expect to find among Chinese expressions a special class whose 
members appear only as predicate-expressions in propositions or 
propositional clauses. This expectation is fully confirmed by the 
third set of examples given in the next paragraph, which shows 
the predicates tsungming and chouyan occurring in at least two other 
parts of speech. 

Tsungming occurs as adjective in Ta shr ge tsungming ren, “He 
is a clever person”; as subject in Tsungming buhau, “Cleverness 
is no good’’; and as part of an adverb in Ta hen tsungmingde 
dzoukai le, “‘He very cleverly went away.” The same versatility is 
shown by chouyan. It occurs as subject in Chouyan buhau, ‘Smoking 
is no good,” and as part of an adjective in Chouyande ren changchang 
bushufu, ““One who smokes is often sick.” As I indicated earlier, 
tsungming, “is clever,” and chouyan, “smokes,” are two typical 
Chinese predicates. Hence, generally speaking, Chinese predicates 
occur in toto in several other parts of speech. 

Having stated this crucial fact, let me summarize our findings 
so far. Especially for TSP sentences, the rule for English is: once 
a predicate, always a predicate; once a predicate-expression, 
always a predicate-expression. That explains Strawson’s obser- 
vation that “the expression ‘is wise’ demands a certain kind of 
completion, namely, completion into a proposition or proposi- 
tional clause” (p. 196). Here “‘completion’”’ is understood as 
“completion by being coupled with a subject-expression like 
‘John.’ ” We saw earlier how his criterion aptly describes predi- 
cate-expressions in English, and we have just seen how his 
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criterion breaks down completely with respect to Chinese. No 
Chinese expression satisfies his criterion that it occurs only as a 
predicate-expression in propositions or propositional clauses; 
a typical Chinese predicate like tsungming, “‘is clever,” or chouyan, 
“‘smokes,”” belongs to several parts of speech. In other words, it 
is not so choosy as to how it is completed. We have thus shown 
that his “‘predicate-expression” has no denotatum and all his 
statements concerning “predicate-expression’”” make no sense 
with respect to Chinese. 

Moreover, when the word ‘“‘predicate’’ is substituted for 
“‘predicate-expression” in his statements, all his statements are 
false. He says that the predicate-expression “carries the assertive 
tie’ (p. 195). The predicate in Chinese definitely does not carry 
any such thing; the only possible meaning “assertive tie” can 
have, we discovered, is the TSP endings (‘‘-s,” “‘-es’’), and no 
such inflection is present in Chinese. He says that predicate- 
expressions introduce their terms in the assertive or propositional 
style, a style appropriate to assertions or propositions only (p. 194). 
Chinese predicates do not introduce their terms in the assertive 
or propositional style, for the simple reason that no such style can 
be found in Chinese. Strawson, following Frege, speaks of predi- 
cate-expressions as being “ ‘incomplete’ or ‘unsaturated’ ” 
(p. 196). Chinese predicates are as complete and as saturated 
as Chinese subjects, the evidence for which is forthcoming in the 
following paragraphs. 

Returning now to the two verbs you and shr, we find the verb 
you, “to have,” no exception to the generalizations established 
so far. “Confucius is wise’? can best be translated into Chinese as 
Kungdz you jrhwei, “Confucius has wisdom’’; here you, the verb 
under discussion, means “has” and jrhwei, a noun, means “wis- 
dom.” And like other predicates, you jrhwei, “has wisdom,” 
occurs as part of an adjective in You jrhwei de ren bu yiding tsung- 
ming, ‘‘He who is wise is not necessarily clever,” and as subject 
in You jrhwei jyou shr you lilyang, ‘““To have wisdom is to have 
strength.” 

Only the verb shr, “to be,”’ offers some consolation to Strawson. 
Shr occurs in three types of constructions: Kungdz shr ren, ““Confu- 
cius is a man”; Yu-tang shr chouyande, ““Yu-tang is the one who 
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smokes”; and Kungdz shr tsungming, ‘Confucius is clever.”” The 
predicates are respectively shr ren, shr chouyande, and shr tsungming, 
and these three rarely occur as nonpredicates. But this fact does 
not affect the validity of our criticism of Strawson. For Strawson’s 
criterion is intended to characterize all predicate-expressions, 
whereas only a few Chinese predicates containing the verb shr 
satisfy it. Moreover, all assertions containing shr can be expressed 
otherwise, omitting the shr. Thus Kungdz, ren, ‘Confucius is a 
man”; Yu-tang, chouyande, “Yu-tang smokes’; and Kungdz 
tsungming, ‘Confucius is clever.”” To be sure, some expressive 
content is lost, but the point is that for every Chinese sentence 
containing shr there is another sentence very similar to it in 
meaning which does not contain shr, and it would be unreason- 
able for the advocate of any criterion to assert that one has a 
predicate-expression and the other does not. Logicians have for 
some time recognized this point, that is, the mistake of assigning 
the assertive function exclusively to the ‘‘copula,” and Strawson 
implies his acceptance of this view by treating “‘is wise” and 
“smokes” as equals.’® Therefore while Chinese predicates 
containing shr are favorable to Strawson’s thesis, he is neither 
entitled, nor does he want, I think, to take advantage of this fact. 
We therefore conclude that not only is Strawson’s criterion 
inapplicable to Chinese as it is, but no possible reformulation 
of it has any chance of success either; the facts favoring his 
criterion are too isolated to be of any use. 

We promised earlier to show that Chinese predicates are as 
complete and as saturated as Chinese subjects. The facts can now 
be presented. When Strawson supports Frege’s metaphors 
depicting predicate-expressions as “‘ ‘incomplete’ or ‘unsaturated’ ” 
the phenomenon he has in mind is probably the following kind. 
“Socrates” can be used by itself as salutation, command, and 
exclamation (“Socrates!”’). Questions (‘‘Socrates?”) and asser- 
tions (‘‘Socrates.”) may also consist of the word “Socrates” 
alone. The predicate-expressions wise’ and “smokes” behave 
differently. In asking a question (““Smoke?’’) and in making a 
command (“Smoke!’’), “smoke” instead of ‘“‘smokes” is used. 


18 For example, Joseph, op. cit., pp. 161 ff., and Geach, of. cit., p. 464. 
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The latter is sometimes used as an assertion, for example, in 
answering the question, “What does he usuaily do?” But “‘is 
clever” is hardly’ ever used alone; instead “‘clever’’ is used in 
answering a question (“What do you think of him?” “‘Clever.”’), 
in asking a question (‘‘Clever?’’), and in exclaiming (“Clever!’’). 
These facts will probably be considered by Strawson as evidence 
for the incompleteness or unsaturatedness of a predicate-expres- 
sion like “is wise’? or “smokes”; only a complete expression like 
“Socrates”? can stand alone. 

In any case Strawson’s first characterization of subject-expres- 
sion and predicate-expression must be understood as a description 
of the facts just noted. I will quote his words again: “ ‘John’ 
and ‘Socrates’ introduce their terms in a grammatical style (the 
substantival) which would be appropriate to any kind of remark 
(command, exhortation, undertaking, assertion) or to none. . . . 
The expressions ‘smokes’ and ‘is wise,’ on the other hand, intro- 
duce their terms in a very distinctive grammatical style, viz. the 
assertive or propositional style” (pp. 193-194). What we have 
just seen is the use of “Socrates” as command, exhortation, 
undertaking, and assertion, and the only instance in which 
“‘smokes”’ occurs by itself is as Strawson rightly describes, in an 
assertion answering a question (““Smokes.”’). 

In Chinese, the case is again different. Kungdz, “Confucius,” 
behaves exactly like “Socrates,” as we would expect. But the predi- 
cates tsungming, “‘is clever,” and chouvan, ‘‘smokes,”’ perform all the 
functions not performed by their English counterparts “‘is clever’ 
and “‘smokes.”” Thus Chouyan?, ‘“Smoke ?,” (an invitation to smoke), 
Chouyan! , ““Smoke!,”’ (a command), and Chouyan., “Smoke (s).,”” an 
answer to a question, all use the same morpheme-sequence chouyan. 
Similarly the exclamation Tsungming!, ‘‘Clever!,” the question 
Tsungming?, “Clever ?,” and the assertion Tsungming., ““Clever.,” all 
use the same tsungming. Consequently, Chinese predicates can also be 
said to “introduce their terms in a grammatical style, which would 
be appropriate to any kind of remark (command, exhortation, un- 
dertaking, assertion) or to none’”’—a description Strawson explic- 
itly reserves for subject-expressions only. In this light it would be 
difficult to imagine what grammatical reasons he can offer for 
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I therefore conclude: this section has established beyond any 
doubt the invalidity of Aristotelianism as a universal doctrine 
in the form defended by Strawson. To what extent my criticism 
has made the schoo] of ordinary usage obsolete I will let the 
reader decide. 


IV. RECONSTRUCTION 


Natural language is messy, and many a philosophic theory 
about it has suffered the most ignominious fate any philosophic 
theory can suffer—the fate of being refuted by facts alone. 
The wise course is therefore not to speculate. But speculate we 
must. For having witnessed the bankruptcy of Strawson’s criterion 
with respect to Chinese, the reader may think that the traditional 
doctrine is also worthless.4* Such a view is unwarranted. And 
to make clear why it is unwarranted, we must speculate about 
the traditional doctrine. We must come to a conclusion con- 
cerning in what modified form the traditional doctrine can be 
defended. The object of the concluding section is to state a certain 
moderate version of the traditional doctrine which I think is 
compatible with the grammatical facts presented in this paper. 

One thing is clear. No single grammatical criterion can 
adequately deal with all languages. Our problem is therefore 
narrowed down to this: how can several criteria be used together ? 
To answer that question, let us first construct a small-scale 
model with the two criteria familiar to us, and then generalize 
the result. 

Hockett has arranged five languages in a series according to 
their analyticity: Chinese, English, Spanish, Latin, and Fox.?? 
The in-between position of English explains why both Strawson’s 
morphological criterion and the word order criterion can be 
applied to it to make the subject versus predicate distinction and 


16 Such is the view of Mauthner: “If Aristotle had spoken Chinese or 
Dacotan he would have had to adopt an entirely different logic or at any rate 
an entirely different theory of categories” (quoted by Stephen Ullmann in 
The Principles of Semantics, 2nd ed., Glasgow and Oxford, 1959, p. 21). Ogden 
and Richards express a similar view in The Meaning of “‘Meaning’’ (London, 
1923), p. 260. 

17 Hockett, op. cit., pp. 179-182; see also the discussion in note 6. 
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the subject-expression versus predicate-expression distinction. 
That is, the morphological structure of English is sufficiently 
complex so that Strawson’s criterion, which is based upon TSP 
endings, is applicable. At the same time, the morphological 
structure of English is not so complex as to make syntactical 
features superfluous; it has a fairly rigid pattern for word order. 
As the word order criterion is based upon word order, it is applic- 
able to English as well as to Chinese—the two most analytic 
languages in Hockett’s series. 

As a further consequence, we have no reason to expect the 
word order criterion to be applicable to a language with a highly 
complex morphology whose word order is correspondingly loose. 
Let that language be called “Ratin.’’ Assuming that Strawson’s 
criterion is applicable to Ratin, we obtain the following situation: 
(1) the word order criterion is applicable to Chinese and English 
but not to Ratin; (2) Strawson’s criterion is applicable to English 
and Ratin but not to Chinese; and (3) with English as the 
universe of discourse, the two criteria are extensionally identical 
and intensionally different. I will call any two languages related 
as Ratin to Chinese mediately connected languages. Two languages, 
L, and L, are mediately connected if there exists a chain of languages 
L,, L,, ... L, such that every pair, L; and L,,,, is immediately 
connected for i = 1, 2,...n—1. It is evident that in two 
immediately connected languages, the meaning of the relevant 
grammatical notions can be mutually extended through the 
third language. For example, “‘predicate”’ extends the meaning 
of “‘predicate-expression”’ into Chinese and “predicate-expres- 
sion” extends the meaning of “predicate” into Ratin; the third 
language over which both “predicate” and “‘predicate-expression”’ 
have the same denotata is English, as we saw earlier. 

The model constructed in terms of Chinese, English, and 
Ratin is, I think, representative. We would expect a specific 
formulation of the grammatical criterion to work in some lan- 
guages and failin others. There would also be a certain amount of 
overlap so that the entire network of criteria could form a chain 
covering all languages of the world. Thus the three language 
models when generalized should yield the desired version of 
the traditional doctrine. That version, moreover, should embody 
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the strongest position compatible with the diversity of grammatical 
patterns. Before stating it, let us consider an even stronger version 
and see why we must settle for less. 

The underlying idea of the stronger version is functional 
equivalence. Under this scheme, the grammatical criterion for 
subject and predicate is envisaged not as a single formula but a 
network of functionally equivalent formuli. The parallelism is 
then asserted to exist between the category of particular and 
universal and the category of subject and predicate, the latter 
category being defined functionally. Thus the word order criterion 
and Strawson’s criterion are regarded as functional equivalents. 
They perform the same function; the former does it by word order 
and the latter does it by morphological features. In the miniature 
model, the grammatical criterion would then be constituted 
by the two criteria used as mutual complements; the word order 
criteria can be used to make the distinction in Chinese and English, 
and Strawson’s criterion in English and Ratin. Each of these 
grammatical distinctions can then be shown to parallel the cate- 
gory distinction between particular and universal. In this manner, 
the traditional doctrine is to be defended in terms of the notion 
of functional equivalence. 

This idea will not work. It is certainly not self-evident why two 
criteria as different as the word order criterion and Strawson’s 
criterion should be regarded as equivalents. We can therefore 
ask: why are the two criteria considered functionally equivalent ? 
What common function do they perform? The answer that they 
both make the logical distinction between expressions which 
introduce particulars and expressions which introduce universals 
is true but illegitimate. For to answer thus is to employ a hybrid 
notion, a notion which appeals to both the logical criterion and 
the grammatical criterion. And once the logical criterion is used 
in the proof, the parallelism established will not be the genuine 
kind; we get only what we put in. Therefore while the notion 
of functional equivalence is valuable in summarizing the paral- 
lelism established, it is not usable in establishing the parallelism. 

Accordingly there is only one way to reformulate the traditional 
doctrine, and that is in terms of mediately connected languages. 
Here is the program. 
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(1) Formulate a logical criterion for the particular-universal 
distinction. 

(2) Discover a set of grammatical criteria with these two 
properties: (a) there is at least one criterion to each natural 
language;** and (b) in terms of these criteria, all languages of the 
world are mediately connected with each other. 

(3) Demonstrate for every language that the grammatical 
distinction between subject and predicate appropriate to it 
parallels the logical distinction between particular and universal. 
When this program has been carried out, the traditional doctrine 
can then be said to have been proven as much as possible. 


The negative result of this paper is the refutation of Strawson’s 
argument for the traditional doctrine. We showed that his gram- 
matical criterion has no universal validity and that consequently 
the parallelism he seeks to establish collapses once the grammatical 
facts of Chinese are exhibited. By implication, all other Aristotelian 
arguments based upon the peculiarities of English are invalidated. 
Also discredited is the school of ordinary usage, since one of its 
prominent representatives, himself a logician of note, is shown to 
be unaware of what his statements are about. That is, we found 
him talking nonsense. 

The positive result achieved is the formulation of a revised 
program for the defense of the traditional doctrine, which takes 
into account the diversity of grammatical patterns. Instead of a 
single grammatical criterion, the modified version envisages a 
chain of overlapping criteria which, when used jointly, sustain 
the linguistic half of the parallelism between language and logic. 
This moderate version is new and I think it is true.!® 


Tsu-Lin Mer 


Yale University 


18 Benjamine Lee Whorf says, “Our Indian languages, especially Nootka, 
show that with suitable grammar we may have intelligent sentences that 
cannot be broken into subjects and predicates” (Language, Thought, and 
Reality, ed. by John B. Carroll, New York, 1956, p. 242). If so, the program 
outlined can never be carried out. It would be interesting to know whether 
Whorf’s claim is valid. 

19 T am indebted to Professors Paul Weiss, Fang-Kuei Li, John Lachs, and 
Messrs. George Ling and Yu-jou Chih for helping me in various ways. 
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I 


it 1s the object of this paper to examine some of the logical 
and epistemological problems inherent in suppositions which 
contradict or otherwise conflict with accepted beliefs. I propose 
to use the word “supposition” in a broad sense, to apply to any 
case in which some informative-type statement is put forward as 
a hypothesis. Generally this is done by use of some such qualifying 
prefix as: 

Let us suppose that... 

Let us assume that... 

Let us make the hypothesis that. . . 

Let us, for the sake of argument, agree that... 

Let it, for the sake of discussion, be accepted that... 

Let . . . be so. 


These sample locutions should suffice to indicate the sorts of 
cases in which a proposition is introduced as what shall here be 
designated as a supposition. 
A supposition will be characterized as “‘belief-contravening”’ 
if it either 
(a) negates a believed proposition or otherwise stands in 
logical contradiction with such propositions, or 
(b) conflicts with accepted beliefs upon grounds that are 
inductive or probabilistic rather than logico-deductive. 
An example of the former mode of belief-contravention is afforded 
by the supposition: 
Assume that Lincoln had been defeated by Douglas in the 
presidential election of 1860. 
Since we believe, and indeed know, that Lincoln won in 1860, 
this supposition is in logical conflict with one that is believed. 
The second (that is, probabilistic) mode of belief-contravention 
is illustrated by the supposition: 
Assume that Methuselah died at the age of 969 years. 


*Paper read to the Graduate Philosophy Club of Yale University, May 1960. 
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This assumption does not actually involve an explicit contradiction 
with our beliefs about the history of the early Semitic peoples. But 

it is plain, on the basis of everything that we do believe about 
human mortality, that the balance of probabilities goes heavily 
against the claim put forward by this supposition. Accordingly 
it is belief-contravening, not in the rigidly logical but in the 
inductive or probabilistic manner. 

Just to establish the proper atmosphere, a few other illustrations 
may be adduced. Some suppositions which the generality of 
persons will surely regard as belief-contravening are the hypoth- 
eses: 

Assume that Napoleon had won at Waterloo. 
Assume that the State of Georgia included New York City. 
Assume that Newton had not discovered the principle of 
gravitation. 
Assume that Washington’s dedicated leadership of the 
revolutionary cause was prompted primarily by considera- 
tions of personal gain. 
Assumptions of this kind typify what are here to be characterized 
as belief-contravening suppositions. 


II 


It is important to recognize that it is by no means necessary 
that a belief-contravening supposition must be one that assumes 
a falsehood. Whether it assumes something that is actually true 
or something that is actually false is wholly immaterial to the 
belief-contravening status of a supposition. What alone matters 
is that the hypothesis in question is one that is believed to be 
false, or that it conflicts with what is believed to be true. A suppo- 
sition is not rendered belief-contravening through failure to 
square with the actual facts, but simply and solely through 
discord with what is believed. 


III 


It is fitting to say something about the situations in which 
belief-contravening suppositions arise in various practical con- 
texts. This seems appropriate both as a means toward throwing 
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light upon the character of such suppositions and as a defense 
against the charge that in dealing with them we are fussing over 
a sterile, academic problem that has little or no bearing upon 
matters of real interest and fundamental concern. 

Perhaps the most familiar situation in which a belief-contra- 
vening supposition may arise is in the course of a reasoned dis- 
cussion of some topic when, “for the sake of argument” or “for 
the sake of discussion,” the disputants fix upon a belief-contra- 
vening supposition as a heuristic means for making a point. 
For instance, if one disputant contends that the Civil War 
brought about the (relative) economic underdevelopment of the 
South, his opponent might counter: “Not so! Let us assume, for 
the sake of argument, that the Civil War had never been fought. 
I shall show you that the workings of various other economic 
tendencies and demographic trends would have produced essen- 
tially the same result.’” Here we have a typical case in which a 
belief-contravening supposition serves as a vehicle for developing 
an argument or focusing a discussion. 

A second important use of belief-contravening suppositions is 
their employment in formal logic and in mathematics as a means 
for giving proofs by the method of reductio ad absurdum. By this 
well-known device of formal proof, we establish a proposition 
by assuming its negation and then deriving some logical impos- 
sibility or contradiction from this assumption. In a typical case, 
for example, we might prove that the diagonal of a square is in- 
commensurable with its side (that is, that 4/2 is irrational) by 
setting out from the supposition: 


Assume the diagonal of a square to be commensurable 
with its side. 


We then proceed to elicit a formal contradiction from this 
assumption—which assumption of course the student, or at least 
the knowledgeable student, does not for a moment believe. 
As Bertrand Russell wrote in 1904: “If there were no assumptions, 
inference would be inexplicable; and this is particularly evident 
where, as in the case of a reductio ad absurdum, premisses and con- 
clusion are actually disbelieved.”! (I might remark parenthetically 


1 Mind, XIII (1904), 343. 
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that this reductio ad absurdum application of belief-contravening 
suppositions clearly indicates that the scope of legitimate utiliza- 
tion of such suppositions must not be restricted to the domain of 
the logically possible. For a reductio ad absurdum proof invariably 
requires us to make an assumption which is, or at least ought to 
be, belief-contravening.) 

A third common use of belief-contravening suppositions occurs 
in connection with the sort of intellectual exercise which is best 
described as a thought experiment.? We might, for instance, use 
belief-contravening suppositions to look into questions such as: 

How long would the United States have delayed its entry 

into the fight against the Axis if Japan had not attacked 

at Pearl Harbor? 

How much faster would modern genetics have developed 

had Nagli appreciated Mendel’s papers properly ? 
Quite frequently the significance of a historical occurrence, the 
value of an invention or idea, or generally the contribution of 
some contributory cause in a composite causal chain can be 
assessed by carrying out a speculative thought experiment 
based upon the belief-contravening supposition that the events 
in question had not occurred. We also make such thought 
experiments when evaluating the actions of others by “putting 
ourselves in their shoes.” Thus we give advice in the form “If I 
were you, I should do thus-and-so,”’ and ask them for sympathetic 
understanding by the question, “If you were I, would you have 
acted differently in my place?’ 

A fourth important use of belief-contravening suppositions 
comes about through their role in contingency-planning. We 
put to ourselves suppositions such as the following: 

Suppose we fall ill and require hospitalization and costly 
treatment. 
Suppose the Witherington deal falls through. 


Such suppositions, whose claims we do not for a moment really 
believe, indeed actually disbelieve, enter essentially into our plan- 


2 For essentially this point see F. H. Bradley’s Logic (London, 1883), I, 85-86. 
3 On this point see A. Meinong, Ueber Annahmen, 2d ed. (Leipzig, 1910), 
p. 109. 
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ning for the future, for no prudent person guides his actions exclu- 
sively by what he believes will happen without hedging this against 
what he thinks might happen. In general, rational deliberation as to 
the future would be impossible without making false assumptions. * 

Yet another use of belief-contravening assumptions arises in 
all of the forms of “‘make-believe”—whether in children’s games, 
theatricals, military exercises, wedding rehearsals, or others.® 

I come, finally, to what I regard as perhaps the most important 
kind of circumstance in which belief-contravening suppositions 
arise, namely, learning situations in which a change of belief 
occurs. I think it generally true that changes in our beliefs are 
by nature gradual and evolutionary rather than abrupt and 
revolutionary. New ideas and new beliefs do not spring up full 
blown like Athena from the head of Zeus; they “dawn upon us.” 
Gradually a “shadow of doubt” creeps over some old belief 
and then, slowly and tentatively, we go about the work of rebuild- 
ing the widening gap left by its gradual demise. We simply do 
not leap from one articulated system of beliefs to another, but 
rather integrate the old into the new gradually by small steps. 
We generally say to ourselves something like this: ‘Suppose 
such-and-such is actually so and not thus-and-so, as we have 
hitherto thought. How would things be then?” We do not commit 
ourselves to a new belief outright and at once; we “live with it” 
for a while to see how it “works out.” In this way there frequently 
enter our thinking in an experimental way new ideas and new 
beliefs, whose first status is that of a belief-contravening supposi- 
tion, and which then only gradually gain admission to full status 
in the family of our actual beliefs. Thus belief-contravening 
suppositions play a vital part in the process of learning and in 
the growth and development of our thought.® 


4 On this point see Bertrand Russell in Mind, XIII (1904), 522. 

5 This point also is made by Meinong. 

6 It might be mentioned as a point of incidental interest that in his substan- 
tial book, Ueber Annahmen, Meinong recognizes the existence of belief-contra- 
vening assumptions (e.g. p. 201). But he declines to consider them as serious 
and writes them all off as literary or theatrical “make-believe” or as “play.” 
He takes this position because he is eager to place the category of assumption 
into a position intermediate between mere imagination on the one hand, and 
actual judgment upon the other. 
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IV 


Having noted the frequency of belief-contravening suppositions 
and the wide range over which they occur, I now wish to draw 
attention to a distinctly disconcerting fact. I wish to show that 
certain very perplexing and paradoxical problems are inextricably 
inherent in this common and seemingly innocuous procedure. 

The point to be made is most graphically established by 
considering a few examples: 

Example 1 (Goodman): Suppose Georgia included New York 

City. 

Notice the drastic ambiguity of this assumption: are we to 
retain the location of New York City and change the boundaries 
of Georgia, or are we to retain the boundaries of Georgia and 
change the location of New York City? This ambiguity can be 
pinpointed by raising the question whether the statement “New 
York City lies south of Washington, D.C.” is to follow from our 
assumption or not. 

Example 2 (Quine): Suppose that Bizet and Verdi had been 

compatriots. 

Again there is a radical ambiguity. Are we to suppose that both 
men are Italians, or both Frenchmen? This ambiguity can be 
pinpointed by raising the question whether the statement “Bizet 
is Italian” is to follow from the supposition. 

Example 3: Suppose George Washington were living today. 
Here, too, perplexity is created by an ambiguity. Are we to 
exempt the father of our country from the normal processes of 
decay and dissolution and to suppose that the reports of his death 
were “greatly exaggerated,” or are we to retain his prior demise 
and think of him as somehow reincarnated among our contempo- 
raries? We pinpoint this ambiguity by asking if the statement 
“George Washington did not die in 1799” is to follow from the 
supposition. 

Example 4 (Reichenbach): Suppose Plato had living during 

the Middle Ages. 

Once again notice the ambigtiity. Are we to transport the 
person Plato alone through the time barrier, or are we to shift his 
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entire biography? That is to say, are we or are we not to accept 
the inference: 

Plato lived during the Middle Ages (assumption). 

Plato witnessed the trial of Socrates (believed fact). 

.. Socrates lived during the Middle Ages. 

I will multiply my examples no further. The four that have been 
instanced should suffice to establish the conclusion I wish to 
submit. As the examples indicate, each of our beliefs is inextricably 
bound up with numerous others, and if a hypothesis does violence 
to some of them, this also requires a whole series of derivative 
modifications in the entire body of our relevant beliefs. But a bare 
belief-contravening supposition in and of itself fails to provide 
the requisite instructions as to how this reconstitution of the 
network of related beliefs is to be carried out. We have thus 
reached our first thesis: 

Thesis 1: Every belief-contravening supposition is by nature 
ambiguous. Its specific content is unclear in that its conflicts 
with cognate beliefs always require further adjudication. 
Within the environment of other accepted beliefs, a belief- 
contravening supposition is necessarily contextually ambig- 
uous.” 


Let us probe somewhat more deeply toward the root source 
of the contextual ambiguity that we have seen to infect belief- 
contravening suppositions. Once more it seems best to begin 
with a concrete example. 

Example 5: Let it be that we believe the following three 
statements to be true: 

(1) Jones did the work, or he will lose the contract (sym- 
bolically: W v L). 

(2) If Jones was ill, he will lose the contract (J D L). 

(3) Jones did the work, or he was ill (W v J). 

We are now submitted the assumption: assume that (1) is 
false, that is, assume that Jones will retain the contract 
although he failed to do the work (~W-~L). 


“7 After completing this paper, it came to my notice that the point of this 
thesis was clearly made in Roderick M. Chisholm’s paper on “Law Statements 
and Counterfactual Inference,” Analysis, XV (1955), 97-105 (see pp. 102-105). 
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Note the consequences of this supposition. It is consistent with (2) 
singly, and it is consistent with (3) singly, but it is inconsistent 
with (2) and (3) taken conjointly. Thus the supposition is such 
that, in making it, we must also revise our prima facie unaffected 
“residual” beliefs—that is, we must also reject either (2) or (3). 
This example illustrates a paradigm situation. 
Paradigm: We believe a family of statements S,, S,, ... 
S,. We are enjoined to make the supposition: 
Assume ~ §,. 


This supposition is prima facie feasible because, once S, has 
been dropped, ~ S, is compatible with each and every one 
of the residual beliefs S,, S;, ..., S,. But the supposition is 
not compatible with the conjunction of these residual beliefs 
S,-°S3....+*8S,. To make the assumption, it does not suffice 
to reject only the particular belief that is directly involved, 
that is, S,, but we must also reject, change, or modify our 
other beliefs so that the ultimate residue is logically compatible 
with the supposition in question. This, of course, can be done 


in various ways, and the supposition itself leaves us wholly 
in the dark as to the specific way in which this should be 
accomplished. It is precisely in this ambivalence with respect 
to its “wider implications” for our relevant beliefs that the 
contextual ambiguity of belief-contravening supposition resides. 


It is important to recognize that this paradigm effectively 
accomodates all of the various examples considered above. 
It will doubtless suffice to show this in detail for a single case. 
Let us return, therefore, to Example 2. 


Example 2 (second look): 


Beliefs: (1) Bizet was French by nationality. 
(2) Verdi was Italian by nationality. 
(3) Compatriots are persons who share the same 
nationality. 


Supposition: Assume Bizet and Verdi are compatriots. 


Note that our supposition is entirely compatible with (1), (2), 
and (3) taken singly, and with (1) and (3), and (2) and (3), 
taken pairwise, but not with (1) through (3) together. In making 
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the assumption we must thus either reject (1) or (2)—(3) is 
scarcely a candidate—and it is a matter of complete indifference 
which of them we select for rejection. 

(Notice that it might on first thought seem to be plausible 
to “remove” the surface ambiguity of the assumption that 
“Bizet and Verdi are compatriots” by translating this into an 
explicit alternative in the form: “Either Bizet and Verdi are 
both Frenchmen or Bizet and Verdi are both Italians.”’ But this 
attempt at eliminating overt ambiguity does not in the least 
affect the contextual ambiguity present in this supposition—as 
is readily seen by introducing the supposition in this reformulation 
into the foregoing analysis of Example 2. Although this revised 
assumption seems to be quite unambiguous by itself, we have 
not in the slightest mitigated what we have termed the contextual 
ambiguity that it generates when put alongside other beliefs. 
We still do not know how to undertake the necessary revision 
of our relevant beliefs so as to integrate the assumption with them; 
that is, we are still unable to say what the assumption is actually 
to “mean for” our relevant beliefs.® 

It should be stressed that, although we have chosen to deal 
_ with the “‘stronger” case of a logical conflict between a belief- 
contravening supposition and the residual beliefs, our analysis 
also applies to cases in which the resulting conflict is not one of 
logical contradiction but of empirical incongruity. Let us take 
such a case. 


Example 6: 

Beliefs: (1) Napoleon lost the battle of Waterloo. 
(2) Napoleon attempted to flee France on an 
American ship a fortnight after the battle of Waterloo. 
(3) Napoleon was captured by the British and sent 
into imprisonment on St. Helena about a month 
after the battle of Waterloo. 
(4) Napoleon died in exile on St. Helena some six 
years after the battle of Waterloo. 


® To give a graphic illustration: consider a painting of some group scene 
including, say, Benjamin Franklin. We are told: ‘“‘Assume Franklin were not 
in the picture.” The problem now confronts us: whom or what are we to put 
in his place? 
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Supposition: Assume Napoleon won the battle of Waterloo. 
How are we to revise our beliefs in the face of this assumption ? 
It is of course obvious that (1) must go; this again is a simple 
matter of logic. But what about (2) and (3)? They plainly do not 
stand in any logical contradiction to the supposition we are 
asked to make. But they accord so poorly with this supposition 
that it is fairly obvious that they too must go. And what of (4)? 
Here we can say little; it is altogether unclear just what ought to 
be done about its retention or rejection. The ambiguity of our 
supposition is so gross that we have even less guidance in revising 
our beliefs than we have in cases of an actual logical conflict 
between a belief-contravening supposition and the residual 
beliefs. 


VI 


I trust that the foregoing discussion has been sufficient to 
establish the point that a belief-contravening supposition will 
bring in its wake the need for a thoroughgoing revamping of the 
entire family of relevant beliefs bound up with the specific 
beliefs to which immediate violence has been done by the sup- 
position in question. I now want to state, as clearly and as 
emphatically as I can, the point which I regard as perhaps the 
main result of this analysis. Let me state this as my second 
thesis: 


Thesis 2: The revision in a family of related beliefs that is 
necessitated by a belief-contravening supposition is not 
merely a matter of logic. 


Our first thesis stated that a belief-contravening supposition 
requires a series of other readjustments in the network of our 
beliefs. This second thesis insists that such readjustment is not to 
be carried through on the basis of logical considerations alone. 
The very most that logic can do is to show us that a revision 
is necessary. It cannot direct us to an answer to the question 
of which revision ought to be made. 

To substantiate this thesis, let us return to the schematism of 
Example 5, so that we have: 
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Example 5 (second look): 
Beliefs: (1) pvq 
(2) 
(3) pvr 
Assumption: not — (1), thatis ~p-~q- 
It is clear that all that we can learn from a logical analysis of this 
situation is that there are two alternatives open to us: 


Alternative 1 Alternative 2 
Retain Reject Retain Reject 
(2) (1) (3) (1) 
(3) (2) 
It is plain as a pikestaff that no amount of logical analysis of this 
case can tell us which of these two alternatives to adopt. All 
that logic can do is to enjoin us to assure the consistency of our 
beliefs. It must maintain utter, stony silence on the question of 
what these beliefs ought specifically to be. 

The examination of belief-contravening suppositions thus 

serves to show that, in this sphere at least, the role of logic within 
the over-all domain of our reasoning must be of a limited and 
restricted character. This point has been clearly stated by 
L. J. Savage: 
Logic ... is .. . incomplete. Thus if my beliefs are inconsistent with 
each other, logic insists that I amend them, without telling me how 
to do so. This is not a derogatory criticism of logic but simply a part 
of the truism that logic is not a complete guide to life.® 


Vil 


It should further be recognized that not only is there no “logical” 
way of arriving at an answer to the question of how our beliefs 
should be restructured in the face of a belief-contravening sup- 
position, but also that there seems to be no mechanical or auto- 
matic procedure whatsoever for accomplishing this task. 

It is certain, at any rate, that the most “obvious” rule of a 
mechanical sort will not serve at all. 


* Foundations of Statistics (New York, 1954), P- 59. 
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Rule: Restructure the residual beliefs with the absolute 
_ minimum of upheaval consonant with logica consistency. 


A quick glance back to Example 6 suffices to show that this 
prescription will not serve as a universal cure. For if we look 
back to this example, we note that the rule in question would 
have us retain beliefs (2) and (3) which, albeit consistent with 
the letter, are clearly diametrically opposed to the spirit and 
intention of the supposition in question.!° The obverse rule to 
the one we are discussing—that is, maximal upheaval in the 
residual beliefs—is too plainly absurd to merit discussion. 

It would seem to be beyond serious question that the restructuring 
of the network of our relevant beliefs in the wake of a belief- 
contravening supposition requires some such ingredient as 
“judicious selection” or “‘good judgment” or call it what you 
will, but is neither a matter of logic alone nor otherwise achievable 
by any automatic or mechanical procedures. We arrive at our 
third thesis: 


Thesis 3: A belief-contravening thesis requires a revision 
of the family of related beliefs, but it does not entail any 
set of specific changes that go to make up a particular 
revision. This recasting is not only not a matter of logic 
(Thesis 2), but cannot even be achieved by any automatic or 
mechanical methods. 


This discussion up to this point can be summarized briefly. 
Belief-contravening suppositions lead us into a mire of ambiguity 
from which no road map of logical revision or mechanical 
manipulation can extricate us. If such suppositions are viewed 
as a sort of “‘make-believe,” then we must recognize that the 
problem of where to “draw the line” between make-believe on 
the one hand and the “real thing” upon the other is a subtle 
one that cannot be solved in any automatic way whatever. 


19 Note also. that, in such cases as Example 5, the notion of a “minimal 
upheaval,” while not entirely useless, is incapable of providing specific guidance 
to a particular choice among several, equally “minimal” belief-revising proce- 
dures. 
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VIII 


At this juncture an exasperated objector might be tempted to 
protest as follows: ““The whole tenor of the discussion goes in the 
direction of arguing that belief-contravening suppositions lead 
to a logical dead end from which no exit is possible. The con- 
clusion thus seems to emerge that such suppositions cannot 
reasonably be made. But we all know that they can! And indeed 
this has already been conceded in the preliminary survey of 
actual situations in which they arise. The foregoing analysis must 
therefore be incorrect, or at least it must have overlooked some 
basic and essential factor.” 

So protests our objector and he is quite right. His objection 
conveys a valid charge. Our discussion has thus far been primarily 
destructive because it has managed to be oblivious of an essential 
consideration. We have overlooked the fact that a supposition 
is something we are challenged or asked or requested to make 
(perhaps, to be sure, only by ourselves). This puts suppositions 
into a dialectic framework in which the opportunity to put 
questions and obtain answers is inevitably present. We can refuse 
to enter into a supposition, not of course on grounds of mere 
obstinacy, but for the perfectly valid reason that we find it 
ambiguous, that we are unclear as to its meaning, that we cannot 
say just what it is that we are requested to assume. The essential 
fact is that belief-contravening supposition is not a rational 
resource of theoretical inquiry but a dialectical device requiring 
an interlocutor (who may, of course, be simply ourselves). This 
interlocutor must, if he wants us to make a belief-contravening 
supposition, be willing and able to respond to questions intended 
to clarify ambiguities and remove perplexities present in the 
supposition that he is requesting us to make. Consequently he 
must be prepared to adjudicate questions as to how the supposi- 
tion that he puts to us is to be construed in relation to our other, 
relevant beliefs. 

The crucial point is this: Anyone (including ourselves) who 
invites us to make a belief-contravening supposition must be 
ready to adjudicate doubtful interpretations and to resolve un- 
certainties as to the bearing of the assumption upon other relevant 
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beliefs. Since this cannot, as we have seen, be done on the basis 
of logical inference from the supposition itself, it requires an 
additional, extralogical resource. Supplemental information 
must therefore be provided within the dialectical setting within 
which the supposition arises. And where this requirement for 
the availability of supplemental information is not satisfied, the 
assumption itself cannot propgrly be made—not because it is 
meaningless, but because it has too many alternative meanings, 
because of the contextual ambiguity which infects belief-contra- 
vening suppositions. 

These considerations serve to substantiate our fourth thesis: 


Thesis 4: Belief-contravening suppositions outrun the possi- 
bility of logical resolution because of their contextual ambi- 
guity, which can only be removed by further information 
not available from the supposition itself. We must rely upon 
the dialectical setting of a belief-contravening supposition 
to resolve the logical impasse which would otherwise vitiate 
the assumption in question on grounds of ambiguity. 


IX 


This thesis brings me to the end of my analysis of belief-contra- 
vening suppositions. In the brief remainder of this paper, I should 
like to undertake an application of the foregoing results. I want 
to bring them to bear on clarifying an important topic that has 
received a great deal of attention in recent philosophical literature, 
namely, the problem of contrary-to-fact conditionals. 


X 


A preliminary distinction is needed. There are, as I see it, two 
major types of counterfactual conditionals. The first type consists 
of what may be termed nomological counterfactuals. Such 
contrary-to-fact conditionals are simply a counterfactual specifi- 
cation of a covering law. Consider, for example, the conditionals: 


Example 7: If Julius Caesar had been a lion, he would have 
had a tail. 
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Example 8: If Smith had eaten an ounce of arsenic, he would 
have died. 


We have said virtually all that needs to be said about these 
counterfactuals when we are able to refer them to the appropriate 
covering laws: 


All lions have tails. 
All people who eat an ounce of arsenic die. 


To be sure, even with these conditionals the now accustomed 
element of radical ambiguity can be detected. For we could 
rebut the foregoing counterfactuals by: 


Example 9: If Julius Caesar had been a lion, there would 
have been a tail-less lion (because Caesar had no tail). 


Example 10: If Smith had eaten an ounce of arsenic, this 
dosage would not invariably have proved fatal (because 
Smith is still alive). 


These rebutting counterfactuals, however, are effectively ruled 
out in the cases under consideration. For we may analyze the 
nomological counterfactuals in terms of belief-contravening 
suppositions as illustrated in the following example: 


Example 11: 
Beliefs: (1) Caesar was not a lion (known fact). 
(2) Caesar had no tail (known fact). 
(3) All lions have tails (accepted covering law). 


Assume: Caesar was a lion. 


Notice now that belief (1) must obviously be set aside, but that 
we have an option between rejecting (2) and (3). In Example 7 
we reject (2), and in Example g we reject (3). However, Example 7 
is “natural” and Example g is “artificial’’ because the nomological 
use of counterfactuals represents a determination to retain the 
appropriate covering generalization—that is, (3)—at the cost of 
adapting all else to it. 
Let us consider yet another example: 


Example 12.1: If Saladin had not died, he would be alive today. 
This counterfactual seems perfectly “natural” and can be viewed 
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as essentially unambiguous and trouble-free only because we 
construe it in the light of the covering law: 


All real persons (that is, persons who have been born) who 
have not died are alive today. 


Once we reject this law—for instance, by envisaging some way 
of joining the nonliving other than dying (for example, bodily 
assumption)—the contextual ambiguity typical of belief-contra- 
vening suppositions also infects this counterfactual, since we can 
now construct the rebutting counterfactual: 


Example 12.2: If Saladin had not died, he would have 
“gone yonder” by bodily assumption (since he is not alive 
today). 


Thus in the case of nomological counterfactuals the situation 
is relatively simple in that we do here have the necessary guidance 
needed for the reconstitution of our residual beliefs in the face 
of the belief-contravening supposition represented by the ante- 
cedent of the counterfactual. We have this guidance because we 
treat the covering law as immune to rejection. This resolution 
suffices to inform us how to restructure our relevant beliefs.1! 

Thus the nomological type of counterfactual condition is not 
drastically troublesome. The problems that do remain here are 
not logical problems, but problems revolving about the concept 
of a law, that is, a generalization so secure that we are willing 
to retain it at practically all costs, and to let all else revolve about 
it when a belief-contravening supposition is made. But this is an 
extralogical problem into which I shall not enter here.!? 

One possible complication should be noted briefly, namely 
that which arises when the applicability of the law in question is 
subject to fulfillment of certain “boundary-value conditions” 


11 Goodman discusses the puzzle of the “law”: “‘All coins in my pocket are 
made of silver.’’ But it is precisely because this is not a “‘genuine law’’ (that is, 
one that we are determined to yield up only in the face of “actual evidence” 
and not in the face of a “‘mere assumption’’) that this does not validate the 
counterfactual: “If this penny were in my pocket, then it would be made 
of silver.” 

12 It is clear that “logical” is here used in its narrower sense, and not in 
the wider sense of inductive logic, which includes such matters as the theory 
of scientific method. 
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whose satisfaction must be stipulated by auxiliary hypotheses. 
Let me illustrate this complication by an example that has received 
much discussion in the literature, namely, the counterfactual 
“If the match M had been struck, it would have lit.” Let us 
analyze this in terms of belief-contravening suppositions: 


Example 13: 


Beliefs: (1) All dry matches located in an oxygen-containing 
medium light when struck (covering law). 
(2) M is a dry match (auxiliary hypothesis 1). 
(3) M is located in an oxygen-containing medium 
(auxiliary hypothesis 2). 
(4) M has not been struck. 
(5) M has not lit. 


Assumption: Assume M had been struck. 


It is clear that this assumption directly requires that we reject 
(4), and that, since we are dealing with a nomological counter- 
factual, we are determined to retain (1). This appears to leave 
us with a choice among three alternatives if we wish to settle 
for the minimum of a single additional rejection: 


Alternative 1 Alternative 2 Alternative 3 
Retain Reject Retain Reject Retain Reject 


(1) (4) (1) (4) (1) 


(2) (2) (3) (2) 
(5) (3) 


If, however, we decide not only to regard our law (1) as sacred, 
but also the auxiliary assumptions which assure its applicability— 
(2) and (3)—it is clear that we are reduced to adopting Alter- 
native 3. And in this way we can vindicate the “plausible” 
counterfactual 


If the match M had been struck, it would have lit. 
over against its “implausible” competitors __ 
If the match M had been struck, it would not have been dry. 
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If the match M had been struck, it would not have been 
located in an oxygen-containing medium." 


For my present purposes these brief considerations should 
suffice to exhibit the character of this class of nomological or 
law-governed counterfactuals. Let me conclude my examination 
of them by noting that, from the strictly logical point of view, 
such counterfactuals are relatively straightforward and trouble- 
free. 


XI 


The remaining type of counterfactual conditionals, that is to 
say those that are not nomological, I shall characterize as purely 


13 In correspondence, Professor Nelson Goodman offers an interesting 
criticism of this analysis. Its substance is as follows: The covering law (1) has 
the form: 

(L) Whatever satisfies the conditions C,, C,, ..., C,, must exhibit 
the characteristic C. ’ 
But any such law can be reformulated in n logically equivalent versions of 
the type: 
(L,) Whatever satisfies the conditions C,, Cy, . . ., Cys, Cyyi, 
C,,~C must exhibit the characteristic ~C;. 
Now just as L justifies the “‘correct” counterfactual on the present analysis, 
so L, justifies its “improper” alternatives. 

To my mind, Goodman’s remark does not establish the inadequacy of the 
present analysis of nomological counterfactuals, but rather illustrates the 
important fact that here, as in other branches of inductive logic, it is essential 
to take into account not only the matter (i.e., substantive content) of law 
statements, but their logical form as well. Despite their deductive equivalence 
(interdeducibility), L and the L, are not automatically interchangeable in dis- 
cussions within the domain of inductive logic. (The decisive illustration of this 
important fact is C. G. Hempel’s well-known “Swan Paradox” in confirmation- 
theory: despite their deductive equivalence, the generalizations ‘‘All swans are 
white” and “‘All non-white things are non-swans” call for very different verifi- 
cation procedures — for the former we must collect swans and examine their 
color, while for the latter we must collect non-white objects and determine their 
kind.) Thus when a counterfactual based upon a law of form L is given, the 
move from L to its ‘‘equivalent”’ L, en route to the establishment of a rebutting 
counterfactual is not admissible. 

I might add that if it were maintained that L and the L, are fully equivalent, 
and that a choice among them is entirely arbitrary (even in inductive contexts), 
then all basis for exclusive justification of one among several mutually rebut- 
ting nomological counterfactuals is ipso facto abrogated. This would lead to 
the result that with nomological counterfactuals, as with the “purely hypo- 
thetical” counterfactuals of section XI below, the assertion of one among 
several mutually rebutting contenders is haphazard. 
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hypothetical counterfactuals. In addition to including the classic 
instance “If wishes were horses, beggars would ,ride,”’ this class 
is typified by such well-known mutually rebutting trouble- 
makers as: 


Example 14.1: If Bizet and Verdi were compatriots, Bizet 
would be an Italian. 


Example 14.2: If Bizet and Verdi were compatriots, Verdi 
would be a Frenchman. 


Example 15.1: If Georgia included New York City, this city 
would lie south of the Mason-Dixon line. 


Example 15.2: If Georgia included New York City, this 
state would extend north of the Mason-Dixon line. 


It is clear that, in the case of the purely hypothetical counter- 
factuals, these essentially opposed results cannot be avoided. 
The contextual ambiguity of the antecedent gives us no way 
of choosing among the various mutually rebutting counterfactuals. 
Perplexity is unavoidably upon us in these cases. 


XII 


The point that I wish to make is by now doubtless anticipated. 
Purely hypothetical counterfactuals are, I submit, in effect 
simply conditional statements based upon belief-contravening 
suppositions. So far as I have been able to determine, all of the 
really troublesome (that is, non-nomological) cases of contrary- 
to-fact conditionals are actually hypotheticals whose antecedents 
assert belief-contravening suppositions. (Indeed, those familiar 
with the literature on counterfactuals have doubtless noted that 
most of my examples of belief-contravening suppositions have 
been drawn from this source.) All of the standard examples of 
problematical contrary-to-fact conditionals to be found in the 
literature are conditional or hypothetical statements whose 
antecedent puts before us a palpably false (and thus belief- 
contravening) supposition and whose consequent asserts a pur- 
ported consequence of this supposition. Our analysis of belief- 
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contravening suppositions is thus immediately applicable. The 
difficulty arising from purely hypothetical counterfactuals is 
easily recognized as a difficulty about belief-contravening (or, 
in this case, “knowledge-contravening’’) suppositions. And the 
difficulty vanishes as a logical problem once this fact is recognized. 
For as we have seen, the refractory nature of belief-contravening 
suppositions is inherent in their fundamentally ambiguous 
character. Belief-contravening suppositions are pitfalls of paradox 
because they covertly invite us to commit a fallacy of ambiguity. 
In making the corresponding counterfactually conditional state- 
ments we fall into the trap by accepting this invitation. A counter- 
factual condition leads to paradox not because it is meaningless, 
but because it is overly meaningful, being so ambiguous as to 
admit of contrary, or at least discordant, interpretations. 

We find support for this position in the view of Quine, who 
summarizes his tantalizingly brief discussion of counterfactuals, 
or as he calls them “‘contrafactual” conditionals, in Methods of 
Logic with the statement: 


The problem of contrafactual conditionals is in any case a perplexing 
one, and it belongs not to pure logic but to the theory of meaning or 
possibly the philosophy of science [Sec. 3]. 


XIII 


_ Let me thus conclude with a bold claim. I believe it warranted 
to maintain that the much-agitated puzzle of counterfactual 
conditionals can now be laid to rest as a logical problem. Counter- 
factuals fall into two classes. First we have the nomological 
counterfactuals. These do not pose any distinctively logical 
difficulties, although they may (and I think do) generate real 
problems for the proper understanding of the concept of a law. 
Secondly, we have the purely hypothetical counterfactuals. These, 
though unquestionably troublesome from the logical standpoint, 
raise only those troubles and difficulties generally inherent in 
belief-contravening suppositions. And these difficulties are seen 
upon due analysis to come down to ambiguities which are of 
a material rather than formal kind, whose resolution calls for 
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supplementary information rather than logical analysis, and 
whose removal is a practical problem in the use of these state- 
ments and not a theoretical problem in their logic. 

Thus if my analysis is correct, the whole puzzling problem of 
counterfactual conditionals vanishes as a logical problem, because 
it is recognized that the only logical difficulties involved are all 
of them generated through the fallacy of ambiguity. And while 
the recognition of ambiguity does fali within the province of 
logic, its resolution is inevitably an extralogical matter. I repeat 
therefore: the logical problem of contrary-to-fact conditionals 
can be laid to rest. Requiescat in pace. 


NicHoLas RESCHER 


Lehigh University 


PRAGMATISM, CATEGORIES, AND LANGUAGE 


/IRAGMATISM is getting respectable again. Some philos- 
ophers are still content to think of it as a sort of muddle- 
headed first approximation to logical positivism—which they 
think of in turn as a prelude to our own enlightened epoch. 
But those who have taken a closer look have realized that the 
movement of thought involved here is more like a pendulum than 
like an arrow.' This renewed interest in pragmatism has led to 
a new interest in Peirce, who somehow seems the most “up-to- 
_date” of the pragmatists,2? and whose work in logic permits 
one to call him muddle-headed only if one is also willing to call 
him schizophrenic. But students of Peirce, even the most sympa- 
thetic, have had trouble digesting what he called his ‘“‘Scotistic 
realism” and his categories of Firstness, Secondness, and Third- 
ness. These are obviously central features of his thought, yet 
they do not seem to sit well with his pragmatism. Still, Peirce 
insists over and over again that “‘the validity of the pragmatic 
maxim”? and ‘“‘Scotistic Realism’ mutually entail each other, 
and he suggests that they are both expressions of “the irreduci- 
bility of Thirdness.”’* 

My purpose in this paper is to try to show that the point 
Peirce is making in this identification is sound and important. 
Focusing on this point shows how far Peirce was in advance of 
the positivism of his day and how close his views are to the present 
trends in philosophy which have arisen in reaction to the more 
sophisticated positivism of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus and of the 
Vienna Circle. I want to suggest that Peirce’s thought envisaged, 
and repudiated in advance, the stages in the development of 


1 Cf. Morton White, Toward Reunion in Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), 
pp. 268 ff., and Alan Pasch, Experience and the Analytic (Chicago, 1958). 

2 Perhaps because he was neither as concerned with religion and morality 
as James, nor as interested in social and political issues as Dewey. 

3 Cf. Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, 8 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1931- 
1958), 5-453, 5-479; 5-527, 5-503, 5-4 (on pragmatism and synechism), 5.469 
(on pragmatism as an outcome of the logical derivation of Peirce’s categories), 
1.26. Hereafter references to the Collected Papers (by volume and paragraph 
number) will be inserted in the text. 
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empiricism which logical positivism represented, and that it 
came to rest in a group of insights and a philosophical mood much 
like those we find in the Philosophical Investigations and in the 
writings of philosophers influenced by the later Wittgenstein. 
A little empiricism, plus a passion for rigor, will make a man a 
nominalist. Thinking about the antinomies created by the mutual 
repugnance of experience and rigor will drive him, if he thinks 
as long and as hard as Peirce and Wittgenstein did, to something 
quite different. In trying to show ‘hat this “something different” 
was pretty much the same for both men, I shall argue for the 
following points: 

(1) What Peirce called “‘nominalism” and what present-day 
philosophers call ‘“‘reductionism” are forms of a single error. 


(2) The error in both cases goes back to “the Protean meta- 
physical urge to transcend language.’’* 

(3) Peirce’s attempt to give sense to the notion of universalia 
ante rem is not a result of succumbing to this urge, but is rather 
his device for repudiating it as strongly as possible. 

(4) When Peirce says that “vagueness is real” and when 
Wittgenstein points to the difference between causal and logical 
determination, the only differences between what they are saying 
are verbal (or, to give the cash value of this overworked word, 
uninteresting). 

(5) The similarity of their insights about language reflects 
that fact that the slogans “Don’t look for the meaning, look for 
the use” and ““The meaning of a concept is the sum of its possible 
effects upon conduct” reciprocally support each other. 


Before proceeding to these points, however, it may be useful 
to remark that I am trying to show neither that Peirce saw through 
a glass darkly what Wittgenstein saw face to face, nor the reverse. 
One can take the first slogan mentioned in (5) as a special case 
of the second, or vice versa; which way one sees it depends, and 
should depend, on the purposes of one’s inquiry at a given 
moment. What I am trying to show is that the closer one brings 


"4 The phrase is taken from D. F. Pears’s article “‘Universals,” reprinted 
in Logic and Language, Second Series, ed. by A. N. Flew (Oxford, 1955). 
More will be heard of this article in Section II below. 
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pragmatism to the writings of the later Wittgenstein and of those 
influenced by him, the more light they shed on each other.5 


I 


Peirce liked to refer to any doctrine he disagreed with as 
“nominalistic.”” One of the dozens of different ways in which he 
tried to formulate the common error of all nominalists was by 
calling nominalism the doctrine that vagueness is not real.® 
Nominalists thought, that is, that whatever was real had sharp 
edges (like a sense datum or an atomic fact), and that whatever 
did not have sharp edges could be “‘reduced”’ to things that did. 
Most of Peirce’s work was devoted to showing that this reduction 
could not be performed. Among the vague things which, he 
thought, nominalists could not reduce (and hence could not 
account for consistently with their assumptions) were Intelligence, 
Intention, Signs, Continuity, Potentiality, Meaning, Rules, and 
Habits. All these he blithely baptized—to the perpetual delight of 
neo-Pythagorean hedgehogs among his readers and the confusion 
of all foxes—“‘Thirds.”” The point of the baptism was his claim 
that phenomena which exhibit features referred to by some or 
all of these capitalized terms have in common a certain peculiarity: 
their adequate characterization requires a language which 
_contains, as primitive predicates, the names of triadic relations.’ 


5 In particular, Peirce and Wittgenstein complement each other especially 
well; one presents you with a bewildering and wonderfully abstract apparatus 
of categories; the other shoves you into very particular puzzles. Peirce’s odd 
numerological categories, just because they are so abstract and so far from the 
clichés of the history of philosophy, are perhaps the best handles for grasping 
what one learns from Wittgenstein. Conversely, Wittgenstein’s riddles and 
aphorisms, just because they are so fresh and fragmentary, let one see the point 
of some of Peirce’s darker sayings. 

6 On the reality of vagueness as the thesis of scholastic realism, cf. 5.453. On 
the opposition between nominalism and scholastic realism, cf. 1.15 ff. On nomi- 
nalism as the thesis that all vagueness is due to a defect of cognition, cf. 4.344. 

? Thus the translation of the metaphysical thesis that “‘Thirds are real” into 
the “formal mode of speech’”’ is: ‘‘No language will be adequate to reconstruct 
the meaning of sentences referring to ‘Intelligence,’ ‘Signs,’ etc. unless it 
contains as primitives the names of n-adic relations with n >3.”’ Peirce claimed 
that tetradic, pentadic, etc. relations could all be analyzed into triadic ones, 
but that no triadic relation could be built up out of monadic and dyadic 
relations. Cf. 1.345 ff., 1.363. 
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This claim involves two theses: (1) that triadic relations cannot 
be built up out of monadic or dyadic ones and still retain their 
original significance, and (2) that the phenomena in question 
cannot be made intelligible in language which lacks names for 
triadic relationships. I shall not be concerned with deciding 
whether he was right about either of these points. This is because 
I do not think (and here I differ from Peirce, who believed that 
there were decision-procedures for these theses*) that either 
(1) or (2) is the kind of thesis that can be decided. They cannot 
be decided because both of them have built-in escape clauses 
which permit one to reply to the offer of a counterexample: 
“‘but that does not retain the original significance” or “‘but that 
does not make it intelligible.” The presence of such escape clauses 
is not a defect in Peirce’s thinking, but a characteristic of all 
utterances which are intended simply to point to similarities and 
yet find themselves forced into sentences about which the un- 
answerable riddle ‘“‘analytic or synthetic ?”’ can be raised. To free 
either thesis from these escape clauses, one would have to find a 
criterion for knowing when the “same” significance is preserved.°® 

But even though it would be useless to try to prove either 
thesis, it is useful to show how Peirce gave them plausibility. His 
clearest example, perhaps, was the act of giving.'° If I give you 
a book, can you describe my action ‘‘adequately”’ in terms which 
avoid the prima-facie triadic character of the situation? Can you 
replace the three-place predicate “giving”? with a set of two- 
place or one-place predicates? The obvious move is to try some 


8 He would have said that (1) was a matter of formal logic (cf. 5.469, 
1.345) and (2) of empirical fact (1.345). I should want to argue that in attempt- 
ing a priori deductions of the categories (cf. 4.2 ff.) Peirce was unfaithful to 
his own better insight when (in such passages as 5.36) he says that logic must 
be founded upon aesthetics. 

® That one cannot get such a criterion is a corollary of Peirce’s claim that 
vagueness (Thirdness) is irreducible. If one notes that rules are Thirds, it can 
also be seen as a corollary of Wittgenstein’s remark that “The use of the word 
‘rule’ and the use of the word ‘same’ are interwoven.” (Philosophical Investiga- 
tions, New York, 1953, No. 225.) All future references to Wittgenstein will 
be to Part I of the Philosophical Investigations, will be made by paragraph 
number, and will usually be inserted in the text. 

10 Cf. 1.345, and compare Wittgenstein, No. 268, where he discusses why 
your right hand cannot give something to your left hand. 
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such pair of dyads as. “You shoved it toward me and I picked 
it up.” But something is missing. What? Well, roughly the same 
sort of thing that is missing when I analyze “TI lifted my arm” 
into “First I had kinaesthetic sense datum a, and then I had 
visual sense datum 4, and so forth.” It is probably also the same 
sort of thing that is missing when one substitutes causes for motives 
or tries to reduce “‘ascribing”’ to “describing.” !? What is missing 
is, in short, the kind of thing people mean when they talk of the 
“meaning” of the action or of the “intention” behind it. Now 
Peirce’s way of describing the loss is that “Seconds” have been 
substituted for “Thirds.” To put it loosely, if something passes 
from my hand to yours we are, in so far forth, just two things 
bumping into one another in a somewhat complicated way. The 
situation thus does not differ in any essential way from the 
collision of two billiard balls (which is one of Peirce’s examples 
of pure Secondness). Putting it another way, the action can be 
described in the same “language-stratum”’!?as can the billiard balls. 

This example perhaps makes clearer what Peirce meant by 
describing nominalists as people who try to reduce Thirds to 
Seconds. It should also suggest that these ‘“‘nominalists”—who for 
Peirce included just about everyone from Descartes to J. S. Mill, 
with the possible exception of Kant—are the intellectual ancestors 
of the “‘reductionists” whose downfall Mr. Urmson takes to be the 
prelude to “the beginnings of contemporary philosophy.’’'* 
These latter philosophers, best exemplified perhaps by the 
Aufbau phase of logical positivism, did most of their reducing 
in two main areas. One was the cluster of notions which center 
around “intention.” We have just seen how Peirce’s apparatus 
of categories is applied to a member of this cluster. The other was 


11 Cf. H. L. A. Hart, “The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights,” 
reprinted in Logic and Language, First Series (Oxford, 1951), pp. 145 ff. Peirce 
would have noted with delight the triadic character of ascription (I ascribe x 
to you) and its difference from a simple description (I saw y). Notice that 
“I saw you do that” is a true triad for Peirce only if it means “I saw you (‘you 
responsible person’ or ‘you swine’) do that’’; if, on the other hand, it is replace- 
able by “I saw the following sense data . . .” then it is a pseudo-triad. 

12] shall be using this term in the sense given it by Dr. Waismann in 
“Language-Strata,”” Logic and Language, Second Series, pp. 11 ff. 

13 J. O. Urmson, Philosophical Analysis (Oxford, 1956), ch. 10. 
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the epistemology of perception, where they restated phenomenal- 
ism as the doctrine that anything sayable in the language of 
material objects could be said equally well in the language of 
sense data. Here too Peirce is antireductionist, despite the prima- 
facie phenomenalist character of pragmatism.'* His explanation 
of the failure of phenomenalism is, once again, that Thirds (in 
this case material objects!®) cannot be built up out of Firsts 
(unsensed sensibilia) or Seconds (acts of sensing). Material objects 
are permanent possibilities of sensation, and, as such, they have . 
the character of laws (1.487). Looked at from the side of the 
knower, this point is made in the doctrines (1) that a percept is 
always “excessively vague’? (4.539) and therefore requires a 
“logical” as well as an “emotional” (First) and an “energetic” 
(Second) interpretant (5.475 ff.); and (2) that the logical inter- 
pretant will, if it is simply some determinate image or other 
mental state (or set of states), always require further inter- 
pretation, and that therefore it must be something as indeter- 
minate in its application as a law, namely, a habit (5.486).1® In 
plainer language, one might explain what makes a batch of 
sense data a cat by saying either that it means a cat to somebody, 
or that somebody intends to take it to be a cat, or that somebody 
follows a rule in terms of which it represents a cat, or that some- 


14 Cf. Peirce’s contrast between reductionist Humian phenomenalism and 
Kantian or pragmatist phenomenalism (8.15). The latter, which Peirce calls 
“‘phenomenalism aufgehoben” (8.186) turns out to be the sort of perspectival 
realism which Roderick Firth puts forward in “Sense-Data and the Percept 
Theory, Part II,” Mind, LIX (1950), 34-55. Cf. especially pp. 48 ff. of 
this article on the “‘sign function” of the ostensible physical object, a topic 
which Peirce developed at great length and which is at the heart of his episte- 
mology. The relations between pragmatism and perspectival realism are 
brilliantly exhibited by Pasch (op. cit., esp. chs. iv, vi). 

15 On matter as Third, and as such opposed to mere quality or mere action, 
cf. 1.420. 

16 The doctrine of the “ultimate” logical interpretant, and Peirce’s semiotic 
generally, contain many puzzles which we cannot touch on here. The dif- 
ference between an infinite series of determinates and an infinitely determin- 
able indetermination will be discussed in Section III below. Peirce’s use of 
this distinction is well treated by George Gentry in “Habit and the Logical 
Interpretant” (Studies in the Philosophy of Charles Sanders Peirce, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952, pp. 75 ff.; this collection of essays will be referred to hereafter 
as Studies.) ; 
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body has a habit of saying “‘cat”” when he encounters it, or that 
somebody expects the usual Jaws describing the behavior of such 
sense data to hold. Peirce’s point is that all these italicized terms 
are names for Thirdness, and that consequently any of them 
may be analyzed in terms of another, but that none of them can 
be reduced either to the sense data themselves (Firsts) or to the 
merely dyadic relations which hold among sense data (for 
example, such Seconds as spatiotemporal nextness and sheer 
similarity!”). Any “‘reduction”’ of cats to patches will, therefore, 
miss the reference to a logical interpretant which makes the cat a 
cat. It will lose the same kind of thing that gets lost when we 
“reduce” giving to handing over and taking. 

In applying the name “Thirdness” to all the things which 
reductionists mislay, Peirce is trying to do in a wholesale way what 
current antireductionist writers have been doing case by case. 
The most fashionable antireductionist argument at the moment 
runs as follows: reductionism represents a confusion of the meaning 
of something (for example, a word) with the reasons which we 
give for applying it in a given case. The cash value of this argument 
is: certain statements which the unreduced item entails or other- 
wise licenses are not entailed or otherwise licensed by the reduced 
form of this item. Now the obvious come-back for the reductionist 
is: tell me just what these statements are, and I shall fix my 
reduction up to take care of them. And the clinching reply to 
this is: we cannot tell you what they are, because there are an 
indefinite number of them.!® Now this clincher is, as we shall 
see in more detail later on, just what Peirce is insisting on when 
he says that “‘there is no exception to the law that every thought- 
sign is translated or interpreted in a subsequent one” (5.284) or 
that “‘no collection of facts can constitute a law” (1.420) or that 
“there is no absolute third, for the third is of its own nature 


17 Not similarity in some given respect, for this would be triadic (“x resembles 
y in being a z”’). If sheer similarity seems unintelligible, Peirce would rejoin 
that this unintelligibility just shows you that it is Second, and therefore brute 
and unmediated. 

18 Cf. Urmson on the difficulties of analyzing propositions such as “Britain 
declared war on Germany” and his conclusion (op. cit., p. 161) that “the 
ancient doctrine of British empiricism that all non-simple concepts must be 
reduced to complexes of simple concepts must finally go.” 
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relative” (1.362).'® All these dicta amount to saying to the 
reductionist: language is incurably vague, but perfectly real and 
utterly inescapable. 


II 


Here, then, we see the way in which the two Peircian definitions 
of ‘‘nominalism” coincide: to assert that Thirds can be reduced 
to Seconds and Firsts is to deny that vagueness is real. Further, 
we see how the denial of the reality of vagueness leads to reduction- 
ism. Having now suggested that Peirce and “‘postpositivistic” 
analytic philosophy have common enemies, I want in this section 
to compare and contrast their approaches to a particular prob- 
lem: that of naming. In doing so, we shall see what Peirce meant 
by “‘Scotistic Realism.” Further, we shall see how Peirce’s old- 
fashioned solutions of philosophic problems with the help of an 
array of ontological categories resemble, when looked at closely, 
contemporary “dissolutions” of these problems. As an example 
of the modern dissolution of the problem of naming, I shall use 
D. F. Pears’s article, ““Universals,” whose concluding remark I 
partially quoted above: “‘The desire to go on explaining naming 

. is the result of the Protean metaphysical urge to transcend 
language.” 

One achievement of Pears’s masterly discussion is to show 
that the same Sehnsucht impels the Platonist and the nominalist. 
The one thinks “Nature but a spume that plays / Upon a ghostly 
paradigm of things.” The other thinks of language as a haze 
drifting among sharp-edged sense data, or neural sparkings, or 
Democritean atoms; if it does not actually hamper our vision 
of these divinely actual and determinate realities, it at least needs 
to be crystallized into equally sharp-edged units before it can 
vepresent them properly. Both look toward a day when thought 


19 One may find these phrases reminiscent of some key idealist arguments. 
But Peirce is no idealist; for him, its error lies in ignoring Secondness and 
Firstness (cf. the description of “‘Hegelianism of all shades” in 5.77n.). In 
other words, idealists reasoned illegitimately from “there is a sign (Third) 
behind every sign” to “there are nothing but signs (Thirds).” 

20 Loc. cit., p. 64. Hereafter, references to Pears’s article will be inserted in 
the text. 
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will, in Pears’s terms, “exit from the maze of words” (p. 53) 
and will know just where and why it exited, and just what it 
found. In this self-conscious exiting, man will differ from the 
beasts of the field (and from the user of C. I. Lewis’s “‘expressive 
language’) in that he will somehow be able not only to exit but 
to return and drag others up (if he is a Platonist) or down (if he 
is a nominalist) to the same exit. Men will thus “‘transcend lan- 
guage” either by finding the color-patches behind the use of 
“cat” or by finding ‘“‘Die schénen regionen | Wo die reinen Formen 
wohnen” beyond both patches and cats. In either case, as 
Pears says, we could “combine the concreteness of ostensive 
definition with the clarity of verbal definition” (p. 63). As Hegel 
saw, when thought strives for self-consciousness it strives for a 
concrete universal. 

By taking “naming”’ as the datum which theories about univer- 
sals are intended to explain, Pears is able to put his critique of 
all such theories—nominalist, conceptualist, and realist—in the 
following two theses: (1) “any comprehensive explanation of 
naming is necessarily circular” and (2) “all other processes [to 
which naming might be analogized by philosophers] either already 
contain the very feature of naming which was puzzling, or else 
are too natural or too artificial really to be analogous”’ (p. 53). 
“The possible analogies,” Pears says, “can be mapped in this 
simple way”’: either the many things related to some single thing 
(in the way in which instances of a name’s application are related 
to the name) are related to this single thing naturally (independ- 
ently of what we do about it) or they are related just because we 
choose that they shall be related (purely artificially) or else we 
choose to relate them because of some feature which makes it 
“convenient but not necessary”’ so to relate them.*! Now only the 
latter, obviously, will do if we are to have a satisfactory analogy. 
But, Pears says, ““This compromise between the two extremes 
introduces into the analogy the very feature which it was intended 
to explain. For just how something works in influencing usage was 
what was to be explained. Nor is there a fourth alternative” 
(pp. 60-61). 


21 This is a paraphrase of Pears’s “map” as given on p. 60. 
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Taken positively, what Pears’s article shows us is roughly this: 
(1) we now know as well as we ever will why it is “convenient 
but not necessary” to give certain batches of things a common 
name; (2) the hunt for an insight into batchiness will either fail 
or else simply send us back to this original knowledge. “Naming 
cannot be explained by anything which goes byond a reasoned 
choice of usage” (p. 62). So the puzzling thing is not so much 
naming as the existence of theories about naming, the dialectic 
of which Pears exhibits as follows: 


Thus moderate nominalists maintain that similarity is a better expla- 
nation of the unity of a class than the presence of a universal. (But 
why should people not just recognize the presence of universals?) 
And moderate realists retort that this admits the existence of at least 
one universal, similarity. (But why should the presence of a universal 
explain the recognition of similarity if it cannot explain the recognition — 
of anything else? Why should we not just recognize similarity ?) 
Really these are not two arguments but two bare assertions of superior- 
ity. ... Yet these theories do seem to be striving toward something. 
And they are. Their goal is the unattainable completely satisfactory 
explanation of naming. And, as so often happens in metaphysics, 
progress is measured by distance from the starting-point and not by 
proximity to the goal whose unattainability each uses against its rivals 
without allowing it to deter itself [p. 62]. 


Peirce’s solution to the problem of naming, realigned and 
restated so as to form a commentary on Pears’s dissolution, 
involves the following points: 

(1) What is wrong with most theories about naming (nominal- 
ism and conceptualism, and also realism as it is usually stated) 
is not that they strive after an unattainable goal. (This, roughly 
speaking, is not a specific vice of metaphysics, but a generic one 
of all inquiry.) Rather, what is wrong is that they block the way 
of inquiry by appealing to one form or another of “‘just seeing.” 

(2) Properly understood, realism is not the postulation of a 
new breed of entity combined with the claim that we somehow 
intuit these entities but is, on the contrary, a way of asserting that 
no such postulation will do. 

(3) Such an assertion is contained in the doctrine that Third- 
ness is real, for this doctrine has a corollary that the ‘convenience 
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without absolute necessity”’ involved in naming is not collapsible 
into absolute necessity nor into sheer arbitrariness. 

(4) Saying that “vagueness” (or any of the other sobriquets 
of Thirdness) is real is preferable to saying that “naming is 
sui generis” —-and thus closing off the possibility of “explaining” 
naming in any sense—because it points the way to an indefinitely 
long series of things which are like naming. To say that these 
analogies do not explain is true only if one means by “explana- 
tion” something like a Cartesian “clear and distinct apprehen- 
sion.” 


Thus when Peirce says that naming is possible because Thirds 
are real he is saying something like this: “It is true that nothing 
which is not a Third is sufficiently like naming to be used as an 
explanation of naming, and also true that all other Thirds are, 
as such, like naming merely in being triadic. But by exhibiting 
more and more of the ways in which Thirdness appears we gain 
understanding of any given Third.” Peirce can agree when 
Pears says that no theory of naming “goes deep enough to satisfy 
the true metaphysician who is in all of us, since though they take 
us to the bottom of naming, we were in a simpler way already 
there, and they do not succeed in showing us how naming is 
founded on something else which lies even deeper” (p. 62). 
But Peirce points out that explanations can succeed by being 
broad as well as by being deep. Any analogy, no matter how 
illuminating at first glance, can be made to look ridiculous by 
asking “and in just what respect are these purported analogues 
analogous ?’’?? But the illumination one gets from an analogy 
may be nonetheless real, even though it is gained not by going 
deeper but by looking about and noticing that the object of one’s 
previous puzzlement is no more and no less puzzling than a lot 
of other things. After all, we have to take our illumination where 
we find it, and we cannot know that we are no closer to our 
goal of complete illumination unless we somehow know the 
criteria for such completeness in advance. The naming-theorist’s 
myth of a complete noncircular explanation of naming is, in 


22 Think how easily one could “‘expose”’ the Philosophical Investigations if one 
insisted on pressing this question, and how pointless it would be to do so. 
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Peirce’s eyes, simply turned upside down to produce Pears’s 
myth of a simple understanding of naming possessed prior to 
all analogies and explanations. For Peirce, both are myths 
because both ‘‘admit something to be absolutely inexplicable” 
(5.318), thereby succumbing to the Cartesian yearning for the 
intuitive. To say that we “just know what naming is” is no more 
of an advance, and is no less immodest a claim, than to say that 
we “just recognize”’ similarities or Similarity or Catness. 

But what illumination does Peirce’s Thirdness offer us? And 
why must he call his doctrine of the reality of Thirdness ‘‘Sco- 
tistic Realism’? The answer to these questions must begin by 
distinguishing the intent behind realism from what Peirce 
thinks of as a parody of realism— the notion that universals are 
“things.’”” The parody consists in holding that realists believe 
in two independent sets of sharp-edged, fully determinate entities 
—particular universals and particular particulars. This redupli- 
cation of the world, like all parodies of philosophic theories, is 
easily refuted; in this case, the job is done by one variant or 
another of the “third man” argument. But for Peirce, this notion 
of what realism is could only have occurred to a mind so imbued 
with nominalism as to give a nominalistic twist to anything it 
encounters.** The intent of realism is the opposite: rather than 
adding new determinate entities to the world, it was intended 
precisely to get rid of “the Ockhamistic prejudice ... that in 
thought, in being, and in development the indefinite is due to a 
degeneration from a primary state of perfect definiteness. ... 
The truth is rather on the side of the scholastic realists that the 
unsettled is the primal state, and that definiteness and determi- 
nateness ... are, in the large, approximations, developmentally, 
epistemologically, and metaphysically” (6.348). 

Now whether or not Peirce was right in construing medieval 


23 This is why “the doctrine of Platonic ideas has been held by the extremest 
nominalists”’ (5.470), and is why Leibniz, with his utterly determinate possibilia, 
is “the modern nominalist par excellence” (5.62). For an amusing exhibition of 
the central difficulty of Leibniz’s theory of possible worlds—a difficulty Peirce 
would say was involved, mutatis mutandis, in all nonpragmatic theories—see 
N.P. Stallknecht, “‘Decision and Existence,” Review of Metaphysics V1, (1952), 
31 ff. 
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realists to mean what he meant,** his own doctrine of the reality 
of Thirdness is no more and no less than this insistence on the 
irreducibility of the indefinite and the indeterminate.*® For 
Peirce, it is the nominalist and the reductionist who succumb to 
belief in metaphysical figments—namely the belief that beneath all 
the evident fuzziness, vagueness, and generality which we encoun- 
ter in language (and, therefore, in all thought®*) there are 
nonfuzzy, particular, clearly intuitable reals. (Compare 6.492, 
5-312.) To repeat an earlier point, Peirce’s realism is simply the 
phrasing in metaphysical language of the unrestricted form of 
the doctrine that language cannot be transcended. And the 
illumination given by this way of phrasing the point is simply 
that such phrasing lights up, and points to similarities between, 
the Protean attempts at such transcendence which have occurred 
in the history of thought. In particular, Peirce uses it to expose 
the parallelism between the movements of reductionist explana- 
tion charted by means of Pears’s map of analogies about naming 
and the movements of reductionist explanation of such topics as 
induction, mind, intention, value, and freedom. In the various 
phenomena grouped under these headings we encounter indefi- 
niteness becoming definite or indetermination calling on us to 
determine it; just in so far as we are reductionists or nominalists, 
we assume that the progress toward definiteness and determinacy 
is not only completable but that the fully definite and determinate 
is somehow there already; just in so far as we are “realists” in 
Peirce’s sense, we do not assume this. 

To show how this general map of philosophical issues works 
in all these areas, or even to give the details of Peirce’s application 
of it to naming and the use of language, is beyond the scope 


24 Cf. 1.27n.: “It must not be imagined that any notable realist of the 13th 
or 14th century took the ground that any ‘universal’ was what we in English 
should call a ‘thing’ ....’ For a discussion of the historical question, cf. 
Charles K. McKeon, ‘‘Peirce’s Scotistic Realism” in Studies, pp. 238 ff. 

25 The difference between these two notions is the difference between 
vagueness (indefiniteness) and generality (indeterminacy)—a distinction which 
is of great importance in Peirce’s system but which space prevents being 
employed here. Cf. 5.447 ff. for the distinction between the two, and 5.450 
and 5.506 for their formal identity (as Thirds). In what follows, I shall continue 
to use the terms interchangeably. 

26 Cf. 5.250 ff., and vol. 5, bk. II, ch. i of the Collected Papers, passim. 
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of this paper. But we can sketch its use in regard to naming by 
focusing on two of the most important sobriquets of Thirdness: 
“Sign” and “Habit.” The reality of Thirdness is sometimes put 
by Peirce as the claim that “The entire universe ... is perfused 
with signs” (5.448n.). Combined with the doctrine that no sign 
is fully determinate (3.93, 5.506),?? and that “everything in- 
determinate is in the nature of a sign” (5.448n.), this gives us 
the corollary notions of a man’s mind being itself a sign (5.313) 
and “nature”’ (the sum of objects of knowledge) being an utterer 
of signs which we interpret. But no sign—neither a thought nor 
a natural event—is completely indeterminate. If it were, it would 
be unrecognizable and thus could not be this sign rather than 
that one. A sign is thus always a determinate indetermination. 
The act of signifying, of meaning something, is thus analogous 
to the act of naming (that is, the act of assigning a single sign to 
represent a batch of things). For as Pears reminds us, naming is 
neither simply artificial (indeterminate) nor simply natural 
(determinate), neither forced on us nor performed by us in a 
spirit of pure whimsy. To signify or to name such-and-such by 
so-and-so is “convenient but not absolutely necessary.’ Now this 
is just what one would expect if the “things” that are batched 
under a given name are what Peirce says they are—neither 
physical, logical, nor psychological atoms, but rather signs which, 
while giving us latitude for interpretation, resist some inter- 
pretations more than others. Thus the picture of a universe 
perfused by signs is a picture of a universe in which indeterminacy 
is neither an illusion nor a peculiar property of a human artifact 
called “language.”’ A Peircian realist thus “explains” naming not 
by claiming to “recognize the presence of a universal” as one 
would recognize the presence of a bird in a bush—as one deter- 
minate entity among others—but by taking the peculiar thing 
about naming (the peculiar determinate compresence of nature 


27 See 3.93 for Peirce’s refutation of logical atomism, taken as the claim 
that there are fully determinate signs: ““The logical atom . . . must be one of 
which every predicate may be universally affirmed or denied. ... But an 
absolutely determinate term cannot be realized, because, not being given by 
sense, such a concept would have to be formed by synthesis, and there would 
be no end to the synthesis because: there is no limit to the number of possible 
predicates.” 
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and art, force and passivity, determinacy and indeterminacy) 
to be a feature of the named as well as the namer. From the 
point of view of the nominalist, of course, this merely amounts to 
reading back into nature and “‘hypostatizing’’ a peculiarity of 
our mind; Peirce’s reply is that this charge of hypostatization 
can be made only by one who has himself hypostatized the results 
of analysis in some form of atomism, logical or otherwise. 

This explanation of naming can be put in terms of the notion 
of “Habit” as well as that of “Sign.” Pears’s description of a 
“reasoned choice of usage’? in terms of “convenience without 
absolute necessity” is clearly reminiscent of Hume’s remark on 
“custom or habit”: “the uniting principle among ideas is not to 
be considered as an inseparable connexion” but as a “gentle 
force, which commonly prevails, and is the cause why, among 
other things, languages so nearly correspond to each other.” Even 
apart from the triadic character which Peirce attributes to them 
both, it is not hard to see how signs and habits can be thought of 
as two ways of looking at the same phenomenon. Both are vague; 
both are neither natural nor altogether conventional; a sign can 
have many interpretations (while resisting some more than others) 
and a habit can express itself at various times in various manners 
(but not in any and every manner). The cash value of my giving 
a name to a batch of things is my establishing a habit of cor- 
relating tokens of a given sign with tokens of other signs. For 
nominalists, reductionists, and atomists, this habit is either a 
confused way of thinking about a set of reflexes, or else a sut 
generis phenomenon occurring in human beings (which is more 
or less what it was for Hume). But Peirce, looking at the universe 
as perfused with habits as well as with signs, explains the conven- 
ience of naming certain batches—of slicing up nature in certain 
ways, and thereby developing certain habits of expectation— 
by reference to the fact that nature has already sliced itself up 
by developing habits on its own.”® Thus his realism can be seen 


28 Treatise, ed. by Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1951), p. 10. 

29 The fact that assigning a name creates a habit of expectation (which, 
for Peirce, was the definition of a “‘belief”’) is basic to Peirce’s thought. The 
essential thesis in question has been exhibited with great elegance in Wilfrid 
Sellars’ “‘Concepts as Involving Laws and Inconceivable Without Them” 
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as the thesis that the “‘reasoned choice of usage” which is naming 
is rational, in part, because of its respect for the rationality which 
it encounters in nature. But for nature to be rational in this 
sense does not mean that it “‘recognizes the same universals” 
as does the mind, but simply that it contains the sort of determi- 
nate indeterminations that our mind does. 

Thus the real difference between Pears’s view of naming 
as sui generis and Peirce’s ‘‘explanation”’ of it as one more appear- 
ance of that pervasive feature of nature and thought which he 
calls Thirdness is indeed, if one likes to call it so, verbal. To say 
that nature has habits or utters signs is not to take us any deeper 
into our own expecting and talking than we were already. If we 
ask for an explanation of the “possibility” of any given instance 
of naming we shall still have to look at the details of the particular 
situation (although if we are Peircians we shall look at these 
details through different spectacles). Peirce’s application of his 
categorial scheme to the act of naming can be seen as simply an 
elaboration of Pears’s (crucial) remark that “No description of 
any item of mental furniture which included only its momentary 


properties and not its habitual use could possibly explain the 
generality of thought” (p. 56n.). But equally, both this remark 
and the whole of Pears’s discussion can be seen as an illustration 
of Peirce’s key heuristic principle—that Thirdness is not reducible 


(Philosophy of Science, XV (1948), 287-315). The point expressed by the title 
of this article is clearly seen by Wittgenstein when he says, “‘If language is to 
be a means of communication, there must be agreement not only in definitions 
but also (queer as this may sound) in judgments” (No. 242). 

The thesis that nature has habits (which in modern jargon is the thesis that 
dispositional predicates are irreducible) is the starting point of Peirce’s solution 
to the problem of induction (cf. 5.170, 5.457). This is unfortunately too large 
a topic to enter on here; suffice it to say that he is here putting in metaphysical 
language the conclusion at which present-day inquiry is now gradually arriving: 
that the control which nature exercises over our inductive inferences appears 
not only in the results of experiment and observation but in the construction 
of frameworks within which we observe and experiment, and that this latter 
sort of control is not reducible to the former. Cf. Nelson Goodman, Fact, 
Fiction, and Forecast (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), p. 117 and ch. iv, passim. When 
this conclusion is more broadly stated, it appears as Professor Polanyi’s view 
that all inquiry (not merely bad science or metaphysics) is ‘‘circular’’ and has 
an “epicyclical character”; cf. his Personal Knowledge (Chicago, 1958), pp. 
288 ff. and chs. ix and x, passim. 
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to Secondness and Firstness. In applying Peirce’s categories to 
the act of naming, no new exit has been found from the maze of 
words; but perhaps something has happened to the man who 
feels caught in the maze analogous to what happens to a prisoner 
who takes to heart the realization that all men are, in one sense 
or another, prisoners. All that has happened is that the maze of 
words has been enlarged by more words, but what more can we 
reasonably hope for, once we are convinced that language cannot 
be transcended ? 


Ill 


In this final section I want to press one step further the analogy 
between some manifestations of Peirce’s doctrine of the irreduci- 
bility of Thirdness and some of the insights that underlie the anti- 
reductionist revolt in contemporary empiricism. A whole range 
of distinctions which Wittgenstein makes in the Philosophical 
Investigations can be seen as clustering around the distinction 
between “causal” and “‘logical’? determination (No. 220). 
Causal determination is what using language would be like if it 
were a matter of being “inspired” by an “intuition” (Nos. 213, 
232). Logical determination, on the other hand, is what goes on 
when we follow a rule.*° 

The program of enforcing this distinction covers a great deal 
of what Wittgenstein accomplishes in the Philosophical Investigations 
(especially in the first half of Part I). In his analysis of meaning and 
understanding he spends much of his time exhibiting how useless 
it is to look for “some item of mental furniture” which will 
“guide” or “compel” or “‘influence’”’ one to, for example, utter 
a certain sound when one sees a certain letter (Nos. 169, 170). 
Reductionism as applied to the activities of meaning and under- 
standing appears as the attempt to find an “intermediary between 
the sign and the fact’”’ (No. 94) which will supply a “‘lever,”’ the 
felt pressure of which causes us (No. 170) to mean or understand 
just so-and-so in just such-and-such a way. Wittgenstein’s critique 
of the notion of “mental states,” centering on the fact that we 


30 Cf. Nos. 169-176, 198-220, and especially No. 198, where Wittgenstein 
explicitly contrasts causal connection with custom. 
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cannot find any particular experience which is “‘an experience of 
being influenced” (No. 176), provides the answer to those who 
think it a flaw in Hume not to have produced somehow an 
impression of the “gentle force” of habit. The answer consists 
in pointing up the categorial gap between any given here-and-now 
‘state’ and the temporal stretch which is a use (No. 138) or the 
application of a rule (No. 140), or the having of a Aabit (all the 
time, whether it is being exhibited or not). But in destroying 
the myth that we sense a certain “psychological” compulsion 
which we can distinguish from the “logical’’ compulsion which 
it purportedly underlies (No. 140), Wittgenstein shows that we 
can and must distinguish logical from causal determination 
(No. 220). This distinction, I now want to show, is tied up with 
Peirce’s central distinction between the indeterminate and the 
determinate. 

In its most general form, Wittgenstein’s “master argument” 
against all forms of reductionism is that they generate infinite 
regresses, and this is also Peirce’s master argument against 
Cartesian intuitionism. Wittgenstein’s use of this form of argument 
is clearest in his insistence on the vagueness of rules (and, a fortiori, 
of concepts). If a rule were perfectly definite and nonvague—if 
it left nothing to the discretion of its applier—then the applier 
would need a rule to determine the application of this rule, and 
so ad infinitum: “‘What does a game look like that is everywhere 
bounded by rules? . . . whose rules never let a doubt creep in, 
but stop up all the cracks where it might? Cannot we imagine 
a rule determining the operation of a rule, and a doubt which 
it removes—and so on ?”’*! If we admit that the application of a 
rule requires something to mediate between the rule and its 
instances, we are at once caught in the “third man” regress— 
for the mediator can only be another rule.*? But if the rule is 


31 The remainder of the paragraph (No. 84) from which this is quoted 
goes on to point out that leaving room for doubt does not paralyze action; 
cf. No. 87. This should be compared with Peirce’s discussion of ‘‘make-believe 
doubt” (e.g., at 5.265). 

32 See Wittgenstein’s discussion at No. 86 of the notion that we need a schema 
to tell us how to use a table, another schema to tell us how to use the first, etc. 
This should be compared with Kant’s notion of “schemata” (K. d. r. V., 
A 137-B 176 ff.) and Peirce’s critique thereof (5.531). 
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something as sharp-edged and definite as a mental state—if it 
comes like a flash (Nos. 139, 191, 197) and “intimates” (Nos. 222, 
232) to me what I am to do—then it will require a mediator: 


“But this initial segment of a series obviously admitted of various 
interpretations (e.g., by means of algebraic expressions) and so you 
must first have chosen one such interpretation.” Not at all. ... A 
doubt was possible in certain circumstances. But that is not to say that 
I did doubt, or even could doubt. ... 

So it must have been intuition that removed this doubt? If intuition 
is an inner voice—how do I know how I am to obey it? And how 
do I know that it doesn’t mislead me? For if it can guide me right, 
it can also guide me wrong. 

(Intuition an unnecessary shuffle.)) 

If you have to have an intuition in order to develop the series 1234... 
you must also have one in order to develop the series 2222... 
[Nos. 213-214]. 


Whenever we try to resolve the indeterminacy which is in doubt 
by an appeal to intuition, we let ourselves in for being forced to 
postulate a superintuition which will let us know whether this 
intuition is the appropriate one for the occasion (compare Nos. 
190-192). As Peirce puts it: 


Now it is plainly one thing to have an intuition and another to know 
intuitively that it is an intuition, and the question is whether these 
two things, distinguishable in thought, are invariably connected, so 
that we can always intuitively distinguish between an intuition and 
a cognition determined by another. . . . There is no evidence that we 
have this faculty, except that we seem to feel we have it. But the 
weight of the testimony depends entirely on our being supposed to 
have the power of distinguishing in this feeling whether the feeling 
be the result of education, old associations, etc., or whether it is an 
intuitive cognition; or, in other words, it depends on presupposing 
the very matter testified to [5.214].°* 


What Peirce calls “knowing that it is an intuition” is pragmatical- 

ly equivalent to “knowing that it does not mislead me.” In still 

more general phrasing, both men are saying that the kind of 
s 


33 On not being able to find in ourselves a faculty which we feel is there, 
cf. Wittgenstein, No. 176. 
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indetermination involved in understanding or following a rule is 
not removed by postulating any determinate entity to eliminate it, 
for the original indefiniteness reappears at the level of this new 
entity.34 Whether one postulates mental states, or formation 
rules of an ideal language, or Leibnizian essences, the vagueness 
which one is trying to expel will turn up again in the instrument 
of expulsion (for example, in criteria for detecting a given mental 
state, or in the metalanguage used to state formation rules). 
Now “causal determination” (as Wittgenstein uses the term) 
is among relations what “‘bare particulars” or Leibnizian monads 
are among the terms of relations—that is, it is the archetype of 
determinacy. The paradigm case of causal determination, in this 
distinctive sense, is Hume’s rebound of billiard balls (Peirce’s 
Secondness qua Efficient Causality), to which (reverting to 
Pears’s terms) absolute necessity is central and “convenience” 
is quite irrelevant: fia rather than davayxn. The temptation 
which mechanism held out to the empiricists of the nineteenth 
century was to “reduce” the avayxn of Hume’s “gentle force” 
to the Bia of corpuscles or electric charges. Peirce, in the meta- 
physical application of his categories, was reacting against this 
attempt, and Wittgenstein was reacting against its successor— 
the attempt to perform the same reduction “epistemologically”’ 
(or logisch-philosophisch) rather than psychologically. Their language 
is therefore different, but the patterns of arguments they use, 
and the kinds of similarities and dissimilarities to which they 
point, are as similar as are their enemies. Both are fighting 
against the ““Ockhamistic” prejudice that the determinate always 
lurks—actually, and not merely potentially—behind the indeter- 
minate. Both recognize the sense in which we cannot break out 
of the cluster of things which Peirce calls Thirds and whose 
workings Wittgenstein calls “logical determination” (for example, 
signs, words, habits, rules, meanings, games, understanding) to 
something more definite which will somehow replace these things. 
The general thesis that reductionism, nominalism, and intuition- 
ism are at one in trying to transcend language is, so to speak, the 
methodological way of putting what Peirce put metaphysically 


34 The argument sketched on p. 203 above can easily be seen to be a special 
case of this general line of argument. 
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when he said that they were at one in trying to avoid admitting 
the reality of Thirdness. 

We should now be able to see the problem of naming as a 
special case of a more general problem. One of the forms in which 
the distinction between causal and logical determination appears 
in the Philosophical Investigations is the replacement of the dyadic 
“mirroring” relationship of sign and fact in the Tractatus by 
the triad ““X means Y to Z,” where Z is something (for example, 
a human being) which is not sharp-edged, is not fully determinate 
(like an atomic fact or a picture of one), but is quite fuzzy around 
the edges. Broadly speaking, the reason for this fuzziness is 
that even this triad is incomplete, because it contains implicit 
reference to a context which is indefinite in extent. If we regard 
this context as grouping itself around the language user rather 
than around his signs or their referents, we can see it as the 
fact that behind the use of every rule in a language game there 
are the rest of the rules of the game.*® Beyond these rules, in 
turn, one glimpses the rules of still another game, in terms of 
which the first one has meaning. And so on. Now a reductionist, 
invoking the “cannot get started” argument** to avoid this 
creeping contextualism, will usually retreat to the topic of 
learning rules rather than using them—and, in particular, to the 
putatively primitive process of learning names, a process whose 
context, in so far as it has one, is presumably exclusively causal 
rather than logicai in character. But here we are met by the 
opening argument of the Investigations, against the usual notion 
of how this learning works. Now in the light of our description 
of the Wittgensteinian “‘master argument,” we can see that 
Pears’s exhibition of the sui generis character of naming is equiv- 
alent to this opening argument. For the central thesis of both 
is that, granting that in ostensive definition we do exit from 
the maze of words, this exit does not give us a touchstone to 


35 Cf. No. 31 on separating the character of being a king from the rest of 
the game of chess and, generally, the critique of ostensive definition which 
stretches roughly from No. 26 to No. 38. 

36 The term is due to Alan Pasch (op. cit., pp. 162-163). Pasch’s counter- 
argument, to which Wittgenstein would certainly have been sympathetic, is, 
“After all, what cannot get started without a lowest-level language is not 
language but analysis.” 
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which we can recur and on which we can rest our understanding 
of learning and using language. As Wittgenstein points out: one 
of the differences between obeying an inspiration and following 
a rule is that in the former case we cannot teach somebody else 
our technique (No. 232). The appeal to ostensive definition in 
any of its forms (‘“‘just recognizing” color samples, or similarities, 
or universals) is simply a special case of intuitionism, and is to be 
met with the same set of arguments as any other such case— 
namely, that such an appeal is either a confession of failure or 
else the generator of an infinite regress. Specifically, the sort of 
infinite regress generated is indicated by Pears when he says that 
the answer offered by realism to the question, ‘Why are we able 
to name things as we do?” 


. could not be informative even if it were detailed; since there 
could be a non-circular answer to the question, ““What universal ?” 
only if the exit from the maze of words were made at some different 
point, which would merely put off the moment of embarrassment 
from which in the end neither speech nor thought can be saved 


[p- 54]- 


The infinite regress is generated by successive puttings off of 
the moment of embarrassment, performed by successive requests to 
“just recognize’ something.*” 

Given this view of the negative dialectic which Pears’s article 
exhibits as a special case of the general anti-reductionist and 
anti-intuitionist dialectic exhibited by Peirce and Wittgenstein, 
we can now compare the “positive” sides of their doctrines. 
Without attempting to turn the Philosophical Investigations into a 
work on ontology, it is perhaps not unduly distorting to say 


37 It is perhaps worth noting that an accusation that one’s opponent is 
caught in a vicious circle is almost always answered by his attempt to break 
the circle by moving up to a higher logical type—e.g., by appealing to an 
intuition of the intuitional character of the experience which was originally 
presented as itself a complete explanation. The counterploy is then to chase 
one’s opponent up a ladder of types (converting the vicious circle into a vicious 
helix) until you get tired, at which point you accuse him of generating an 
infinite regress. Thus the ‘‘vicious circle” and the “‘infinite regress” ploys form 
the two horns of a destructive dilemma and each is, in a sense, incomplete 
without the other. A fuller statement of Peirce’s and Wittgenstein’s anti- 
reductionist master argument would bring this point out. 
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that Wittgenstein, like Peirce, is insisting on the reality of vague- 
ness. When he argues against Frege and “Ockhamists” generally 
that a concept’s having vague boundaries does not prevent it 
from being a concept, precisely because it does not prevent it 
from being used (No. 71), he is articulating the germ of Peirce’s 
thesis that realism (in the sense of the irreducibility of the in- 
determinate) and pragmatism reciprocally entail each other. 
The character and the importance of the pragmatism of both men 
becomes evident if we remark that both, despite their use of the 
anti-reductionist master argument sketched above, insist on the 
unavoidability of certain “harmless” infinite regresses. For 
Peirce there is potentially a sign behind every sign, and for 
Wittgenstein there is potentially a language game behind every 
language game; but both consider these regresses harmiess on the 
pragmatic ground that practice does not require the actualization 
of these potentialities. 

The difference between harmful and harmless infinite regresses 
will be clearer if we revert to a metaphor of Section II and talk 
about the difference between the depth and the breadth of an 
explanation. The intuitionist and the reductionist look for some- 
thing determinate underlying the indeterminate—something of 
which the indeterminate is an epiphenomenon. In the anti- 
reductionist master argument, this determinate thing is shown to 
be itself indeterminate and to require the postulation of a still 
deeper-lying determinate, and so on. Whether one thinks of this 
regress as going down in search of the Deepest or up the ladder 
of logical types in search of the Highest is less important than 
what I shall call the vertical character of both searches. This 
character consists in the fact that one looks at each new step as 
a transition to a new level—a level which is a necessary condition 
for the existence of the previous step(s). That is, at level n one 
looks at the existence of level n-1 as possible only by virtue of n, 
which itself exists a se. Such a regress can be contrasted with what 
I shall call a horizontal one, in which each new step gives us 
something which is of essentially the same kind as what we had 
at the last, but something which renders the last step more 
determinate than it was. The relation between step n and step n-1 
is thus not like the relation between creator and created, but like 
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that between a mystifying book and a brilliant commentary on 
it; the book was there already, even though perhaps nobody 
could make much of it until the commentary came along. Nor 
would there be anything surprising in somebody writing a com- 
mentary on the commentary, and so ad infinitum. Movement 
along a horizontal regress lacks the sort of jolts we feel whenever 
we are forced to a new level in a vertical regress (the sort of jolt 
felt by the child when the question ‘Who made God?” first 
occurs to him) and it also lacks the sense of utter futility which 
grips us when we realize that we can always be forced to move 
on from any level of a vertical regress. The reason a vertical 
regress can be condemned to futility by the anti-reductionist 
master argument is that it attempts the impossible task of making 
determinate the relationship between the purely determinate 
and the purely indeterminate (resembling in this the task of 
explaining creatio ex nihilo, or the Concrete Universal). The 
reason why a horizontal regress cannot be destroyed by the same 
argument is that it takes the datum as it finds it, as a determinate 
indetermination, and realizes that all further steps will also 
produce determinate indeterminations which, while they can 
render the original datum more determinate, cannot, because of 
their own indetermination, render it perfectly determinate.** 
The relation of this notion of a horizontal regress to prag- 
matism will perhaps be clearer if we glance at the example of 
religious explanation used in the last paragraph. Does it harm 
our relation to God if we realize the futility of understanding 
his relation to the world? To some men, this is indeed harmful; 
they may, for instance, cease to be able to pray. Such men are 
analogous to those who commit the classic reductionist error of 
expecting the results of analysis to exist prior to the analysis, 
and who take the ill success of an analysis to entail the irreality 
of the datum. But, as “existentialist” as well as pragmatist 


38 The horizontal vs. vertical metaphor can be pressed a bit further, as 
follows: a horizontal regress exhibits a process which actually takes place in 
time. It is thus stretched out along time’s arrow, whereas the steps of a vertical 
regress are connected by atemporal relations of “presupposition.” Vertical 
regresses are, in fact, horizontal ones turned on end by people with unprag- 
matical minds and a preference for eternity over time. 
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theologians tell us, such a realization need not be harmful (and 
may well be therapeutic). When Tillich, for instance, tells us 
that the task of theology is no more and no less than to “corre- 
late” revelation with the culture of the times, and that revelation 
prior to such correlation is, in so far forth, indeterminate, he is 
saying that theological explanation takes a horizontal rather than 
a vertical form. But since theology is, after all, not the religious 
life but simply one (more or less optional) expression of it, this 
eternally indeterminate character of theological explanation is 
harmless. Just so, the fact that our understanding of how we 
follow a rule or give a name will be permanently vague does not 
interfere with our actually obeying rules and naming things. This 
resolution of the indeterminacy of interpretation is put by 
Wittgenstein as follows: 


This was our paradox: no course of action could be determined by 
a rule, because every course of action can be made out to accord 
with the rule. The answer was: if everything can be made out to 
accord with a rule, then it can also be made out to conflict with it. 
And so there would be neither accord nor conflict here. 


It can be seen that there is a misunderstanding here from the mere 
fact that in the course of our argument we give one interpretation 
after another; as if each one contented us at least for a moment, until 
we thought of yet another standing behind it. What this shows is that 
there is a way of grasping a rule which is not an interpretation, but 
which is exhibited in what we call “obeying the rule” and “going 
against it” in actual cases. 


Hence there is an inclination to say: every action according to the 
rule is an interpretation. But we ought to restrict the term “inter- 


pretation” to the substitution of one expression of the rule for another. 


And hence also ‘“‘obeying a rule” is a practice. And to think one is 
obeying a rule is not to obey a rule [Nos. 201-202]. 


The permanent possibility of practice is what renders harmless the 
indefinite horizontal regress of interpretations, oscillating as 
they do between the purely determinate (“nothing accords with 
the rule”) and the purely indeterminate (“everything accords 
with it’’). 
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Finally, if we turn from the theory of meaning to the theory 
of knowledge, we can see how this pragmatism ties in with the 
more familiar notion of pragmatism as mediating between realism 
and idealism. Both realism and idealism are forms of intuitionism: 
the former attributes a lot of little, completely determinate 
intuitions to us; the latter attributes one great big, completely 
determinate intuition to the Absolute. The permanent truth of 
idealism is that every state of knowledge is indeterminate and 
incomplete, whereas the permanent truth of realism is that each 
state of knowing is what it is and no other thing. The recognition 
that a series of knowings is a series of determinate indetermina- 
tions does justice to both sides of this putative dilemma, but 
this recognition is possible only if we grant that indeterminacy 
is inescapable.** Now the cash value of the distinction between an 
appeal to practice and an appeal to intuition is just that an intuition 
cannot be vague and still be an intuition, whereas an action is 
neither vague nor nonvague. Your thought of obeying a rule can 
be made as sharp-edged as you please, but the question of the 
determinacy or indeterminacy of the act of obedience simply does 
not arise.*° The regress of incomplete interpretations—a regress 


39 The reader who is bothered by my free-and-easy use of “indeterminacy” 
will find support for his suspicions in D. C. Williams’ critique of “‘a confusion 
which affects much of contemporary philosophy, the confusion between the 
idea of the determinate and the idea of the determined. The new word ‘determi- 
nacy’ or ‘indeterminacy’ seems expressly invented to elide and conceal the 
distinction.” (‘‘The Sea-Fight Tomorrow” in Structure, Method and Meaning, 
ed. by Henle, Kallen, and Langer, New York, 1951, pp. 292-293.) The point 
cannot be argued in this space, but I should want to say that what pragmatism 
invites us to see is precisely what the tradition which Professor Williams calls 
“the extensionalistic view of things” never saw: that the determinate is such 
only because it is determined by something. This general critique of extension- 
alism and related strands of thought is put forward very clearly in W. D. 
Oliver’s Theory of Order (Yellow Springs, 1951), especially ch. iii. 

40 As Wittgenstein suggests (No. 176) the inability to find an item of mental 
furniture which is the experience of being influenced by a rule is the “germ 
of the idea that the will is not a phenomenon.” In Peircian language, this 
Kantian point is expressed by saying that Secondness is not Thirdness. In the 
language of language strata, we can say that terms like “vague” and “in- 
definite” occur in the stratum in which we talk about interpretations (in 
Wittgenstein’s restricted sense of the “substitution of one expression of a rule 
for another’’), but not in the stratum in which we talk about actions qua 
actions (if there is such a stratum). 
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of rules, habits, and signs standing behind rules, habits, and 
signs—which we find in Peirce’s and Wittgenstein’s horizontal 
regresses gives idealism its due. But reference to action, which 
(because degree of determinacy is irrelevant to it) can take place 
at any step in the eternally incomplete series of interpretations, 
preserves the down-to-earth character of realism. 


In this paper I have been emphasizing similarities between 
Peirce and Wittgenstein, and I have played down the differences 
between them. These differences are real and important—and I 
have hinted at them in Section II, in discussing Pears’s appeal 
to a direct acquaintance with the naming process. There is 
obviously no room here for a systematic exposition of these dif- 
ferences, but I should like to suggest that such an exposition will 
be most fruitful if it is given against the background of the similar- 
ities which I have attempted to sketch. The lesson which Wittgen- 
stein’s later writings taught us about the nature of philosophy 
loses much of its value when it is construed as an attack on system- 
atic theory construction and technical vocabularies. Such a 
reading of Wittgenstein confuses the real enemy—reductionism— 
with the use of a tactic which is available to the reductionist 
and the antireductionist alike. It uses the accidents of Wittgen- 
stein’s thought to criticize the accidents of previous philosophizing. 
The followers of a great philosopher often confuse the tactics he 
used in criticizing his predecessors with the master strategy of 
his approach to philosophic problems. This happened to Peirce in 
his own day, and there is evidence that it is happening to Wittgen- . 
stein in ours. Drawing historical parallels, in the fashion illustrated 
by this paper, can be mischievous if done in a “reductionist” 
spirit—treating one mode of philosophizing as merely a confused 
approach to what some other mode has made plain. But if this 
spirit is avoided (and I have done my best to avoid it here), 
historical comparisons can help free us from preoccupation with 
accidents of tactics and can direct us toward the crucial insights 
which generate master strategies. 


RicHarD Rorty 
Wellesley College 


DISCUSSION 


JUDGMENTS IN SLEEP 


N His recent book, Dreaming, Norman Malcolm offers a proof of 
I these two statements: 


(1) “I am asleep” is a senseless statement, 
and 
(2) No one can ever judge that he is asleep. 


I shall show that Malcolm’s proof of these is inadequate. They may 
appear obviously true and in little need of proof, but certain consider- 
ations indicate that their denial retains at least some preanalytic 
plausibility. 

The experience, for example, of being aware while dreaming that 
one is dreaming is a fairly common one, and has often been reported. 
More accurately, although on analysis it may turn out that it is 
illegitimate to say that one is aware of anything while asleep (and hence 
while dreaming), it is a fact that people do say this.1 Since we shall 
take it as given that a person can dream only in his sleep,” and since 
it follows that “I am dreaming” entails “I am asleep,” if one could 
think the former, he could, presumedly, think (or judge) the latter. 
And if the former makes sense, so does the latter. Thus to deny (1) 
and (2) is not utterly implausible. 

Let us, then, examine Malcolm’s argument. After noting that it is 

impossible to assert “I am asleep” (p. 7), Malcolm considers the pos- 
sibility that one might be able to judge, or say to oneself, “I am asleep.” 
But that “the very notion of such a judgment is absurd,”’ he says, can 
be seen as follows: 
The absurdity comes down to this, that for the judgement to be true the person 
who made it would have to be asleep. The fact ... that there could not be 
a criterion for the correct use of the words “‘I am asleep” depends on that: 
for to know that a person uses those words correctly we should sometimes 
have to observe him judging that he is asleep while he is asleep. And that is 
the absurdity [p. 35]. 


This is a summary and incomplete statement of the argument, which 
can be spelled out more fully as follows. 

1 Note that the reported experience is not “In my dream I was aware of 
dreaming”’ nor, what is equivalent to this, “I dreamt that I was aware of 
dreaming.” These two reports are not equivalent to the one given above; 
to dream of being aware of dreaming is certainly not to be aware of dreaming. 
See Dreaming (London, 1959), p. 112. All page references are to this book. 

2 Following Malcolm. See p. 41. 
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The argument is developed in two phases. In the first Malcolm 
tries to show that it is impossible for Jones to verify the supposed 
fact that Smith, while asleep, made the judgment “‘I am asleep.” 
Having established this, Malcolm shows that Smith himself could 
never verify that he made the judgment while asleep. Thus it is shown 
that it is “theoretically impossible” for anyone to verify that Smith, 
while asleep, made the judgment “I am asleep.” It is precisely in this 
way that “I am asleep” is a senseless statement. It is senseless in that 
no one could verify it: ‘“‘nothing can count in favour of either its truth 
or its falsity” (p. 37). And if it is senseless, then (2) follows: no one can 
ever judge that he is asleep. 

Let us examine the first phase of this argument more closely. 
“T am asleep” cannot be asserted or communicated.* Malcolm notes 
that “‘there is something dubious in the assumption that there can be 
a true judgment that cannot be communicated to others” (p. g). For 
he says that although there is a difference between the truth and the 
correctness of an assertion, we cannot say that a person uses a sentence 
correctly unless he usually uses it to say something true. Since on 
Malcolm’s view to understand a sentence is to know how to use it 
correctly, we can say: 


(a) A person understands a sentence @ only if for most of the 
times that he says 9, ¢ is true.‘ 


Thus Malcolm writes, “You would have no right to say that someone 
understood the sentence ‘He is asleep’ unless, for the most part, when 
he applied those words to some person that person was indeed asleep” 
(p. 10). 

Given (a) it follows that for Jones to verify that Smith understands 
the locution “I am asleep,” Jones must discover that Smith makes the 
judgment when Smith is in fact asleep. But, Malcolm points out, 
Jones could never make this discovery. For anything about Smith’s 
behavior that indicated that he was making a judgment would neces- 
sarily indicate also that he was not asleep.’ Thus, if Smith makes the 
judgment “‘I am asleep,”’ he must be aware of making the judgment. 


3 See pp. 5-7. “I am asleep” when said to someone is either a humorous 
way of saying “I am awake” or else means something like “I am trying to go 
to sleep, don’t bother me.” 

4 We restrict the range of g to descriptive statements of the form “... 


5 Malcolm says, “‘It would be self contradictory to verify that a man was 
both asleep and judging that he was, because whatever in his behavior showed 
he was making the judgment would equally show he was not asleep”’ (p. 36). 
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But any evidence that Smith is aware of making a judgment— his 
wearing a thoughtful look, for example, and mumbling the judgment 
to himself—is at the same time evidence that he is not sleeping. 

The first phase of the argument, however, is not yet complete. For 
we must consider the possibility that Jones verifies that Smith judged 
truly “I am asleep” by simply having recourse to Smith’s testimony 
that he had so judged. Here in full is Malcolm’s argument on this point: 
It may be thought that we could “appeal to the sleeper’s testimony after he 
awakened. Suppose he told us that he had said “I am asleep” while he was 
asleep. But this report would presuppose that he already knew when to say 
“I am asleep,” and so it could not be used to establish the point at issue 
without begging the question. That is to say, his claim that he said certain 
words while asleep, implies that he was aware of being asleep and so implies 
that he knows how to apply the sentence “I am asleep.” If he does not, his 
report is worthless. If we have no way of establishing that he knows how to 
use the sentence other than by appeal to his testimony, then we cannot appeal 
to his testimony [p. 11]. 

This argument seems to rest on the last sentence quoted, which 
instantiates the general principle: 


(6) If we have no way of establishing that a person knows how 
to use a sentence other than by appeal to his testimony, then we 
cannot appeal to his testimony. 
It is obvious that if (b) were false, the argument, in the form just 
quoted, would collapse. 

It now follows, Malcolm believes, that no one can ever verify that 
someone else judges truly “I am asleep.” From this it follows, given (a), 
that no one can ever verify that another person understands the sen- 
tence “I am asleep.”” The second phase of the argument, as we have 
noted, will attempt to show that the person himself cannot verify that 
he knows how to use correctly the sentence “I am asleep.” Given 
these two proofs, it will follow that “I am asleep” is senseless in that 
no one can ever verify that it is used truly, and also in the sense that 
no one can verify that it is used correctly. 

This first part of Malcolm’s argument is, I believe, inadequate in 
two ways. First, the principle (a) to the effect that a person can be said 
to understand a sentence only if he usually uses it to say something true 
seems false. There seem to be a host of counterexamples to (a). Consider 
the sentence “I am 32 years old,” asserted through the years by a 
vain woman. It will often be the case that although such a woman 
understands the sentence perfectly and uses it on many occasions, she 
never uses it to say something true. It may be objected that she is lying, 
and that (a) is not meant to apply to such cases. Then consider the 
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following example. The foster parents of a foundling never tell him 
that he is not their child. The boy, when grown up, has many occasions 
to say, “This is my father.” Here he certainly knows what the sentence 
means, yet he never uses it to make a true statement. Such examples 
are easily multiplied. They indigate clearly that (a) is no necessary 
condition for saying that someone understands a sentence. 

However, even if we grant (a) and thus the corollary that for Jones 
to verify that Smith understands “I am asleep” it is necessary that 
Jones discover instances where Smith uses the sentence to say (to him- 
self or others) something true, I do not think Malcolm’s argument will 
work. For consider the sentence: 

(3) I am sitting perfectly still 


meaning that none of the now voluntarily controllable muscles of my 
body are moving. Now this makes perfect sense, and is used to make 
a true judgment whenever anyone sits quietly and says (3) to himself. 
Furthermore, there seem to be ways of verifying that someone under- 
stands (3). But it can be easily shown, I think, that if Malcolm’s argu- 
ment works for “I am asleep,” it also works for “I am sitting perfectly 
still.” (3) is like “I am asleep” in that it cannot be asserted.* (This 
shows the incorrectness of Malcolm’s statement that there is something 
dubious about a true sentence that cannot be communicated.) It is 
also like “I am asleep” in that we can never verify that someone 
else is making the judgment “I am sitting perfectly still.”” Whatever 
would indicate that the person is making this judgment would indicate 
also that he is not sitting perfectly still. For Smith, when sitting still, 
certainly need not be making the judgment that he is sitting still. 
The only way we have of deciding that at any given time he did make 
this judgment while sitting still (and thus that he made a true judgment 
using the sentence “I am sitting still’) is by reliance on his testimony. 
Thus, on Malcolm’s view, the only way we have of knowing that 
Smith understands the sentence “I am sitting perfectly still” is to ask 
Smith if he thought the sentence while he was indeed sitting perfectly 
still. But since this would be the only way of verifying that he under- 
stands it, by Malcolm’s dictum (6) there is no way of verifying that he 
understands it.” We can know that he knows how to use the sentence 
only by appealing to his testimony; therefore, by (6), we cannot 
appeal to his testimony. Hence, using exactly the same arguments 


6 In the sense of ‘“‘assert” used by Malcolm, where to assert x is to communi- 
cate (or attempt to communicate) x. 

7 Here we assume, as Malcolm would, that if a person does not know how 
to use a sentence correctly, he does not understand it. 
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used by Malcolm to show that we cannot verify that someone else 
understands the sentence “I am asleep,” we have shown that it is 
impossible to verify that someone else understands the sentence “‘I am 
sitting perfectly still.”” But the conclusion thus derived from Malcolm’s 
premises is false. Everyone who understands English understands the 
sentence “I am sitting perfectly still.”” Is there any difficulty in veri- 
fying that some person understands it? There does not seem to be, 
especially when it is remembered that we are not looking for absolute 
verification, but only for some evidence that “‘can count in favor 
of its truth or falsity’ (p. 37). One method of verification would be 
simply to ask the person to describe the circumstances under which 
he would apply the sentence to himself. If he answered, “‘I would say 
to myself ‘I am sitting perfectly still’ provided I were seated and none 
of the (voluntarily controllable) muscles of my body were moving,” 
then we would say without hesitation that he understands the sentence 
and we would have, in his testimony, evidence in favor of the hypothesis 
that he understands the sentence. 

Before we can count the example of the sentence “I am sitting 
perfectly still” as a reductio of the first part of Malcolm’s argument, 
however, there is an important objection that must be met. We noted 
that if someone could describe circumstances under which he would 
say to himself (truly) “I am sitting perfectly still,” we would count this 
as a verification of the hypothesis that he understood the sentence. 
It might be replied that this description would not be enough, and 
that the person would have to describe a criterion by which he could 
recognize that he is sitting still. One might say further that the criterion 
would have to be such that it is possible for the person, when sitting 
still, to recognize that the criterion is being met. And one might say, 
finally, that although we can give such a criterion for the use of “‘I am 
sitting perfectly still,” we cannot do so for “I am asleep.” The usual 
criterion for saying that someone is asleep is that he is lying quietly, 
breathing slowly, is impervious to light sounds, and so forth. Obviously 
a person could not use this criterion to tell that he is asleep, since if he 
could recognize that these conditions held, he would not be asleep. 
Furthermore, it seems unlikely, as Malcolm argues, that there could 
be any criterion by which a person could decide that he is asleep when 
he is asleep.’ To escape the reductio argument built on the example 


8 Malcolm argues against the possibility of a criterion for the use of “I am 
asleep” in the second part of his argument, when he is trying to show that 
Smith could not know that he made the judgment “I am asleep” when he was 
asleep (pp. 12-13). 
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“T am sitting perfectly still,” then, it can be argued that even though 
we can only rely on Smith’s testimony to discover that he understands 
the locution “I am sitting perfectly still,” his testimony is acceptable — 
because he does have a workable criterion for the application of the 
sentence. Because there is no such criterion for the sentence “I am 
asleep”? Smith’s testimony cannot be relied on to show that he under- 
stands the sentence “I am asleep.” 

The difficulty with this objection is its assumption of the necessity 
of a criterion for the use of the sentence “I am asleep.” At this stage 
of the argument, if it can be shown that there is no need for a criterion 
for the use of “I am sitting perfectly still,” then it will have been shown 
that a similar criterion for “I am asleep” is not necessary. For the 
reply just outlined to the reductio argument presupposes that there is 
a criterion for the use of “I am sitting perfectly still.”” The two sentences 
“T am asleep” and “I am sitting perfectly still” are alike in that there 
is no possibility of someone’s verifying that another person is using 
either sentence to make a judgment. If they are also alike in that there 
is no criterion by which a person discovers that he is using either of 
the sentences to say something true, then on Malcolm’s argument we 
must conclude (falsely) that of neither sentence can we say that another 
person knows how to use it. 

Here it will be useful to modify pur example. Instead of the sentence 
“T am sitting still,” consfder “I am sitting perfectly still with 
my eyes closed.” This latter sengfence, like the former, is obviously 
meaningful and well understood By almost everyone who understands 
English; moreover, we can verify" that someone knows how to use it. 
For surely it would count as evidence in favor of the hypothesis that 
someone knows how to use it if he ‘were to say, “I would say to myself, 
‘I am sitting perfectly still with my zyes closed’ if none of the voluntarily 
controllable muscles of my body ¥ were moving and if my eyes were in 
fact closed.” 

The question now is whether Suma is some criterion which Smith 
would use in order to ascertain that the state he is in is one truly 
described by the sentence in question. There plainly is none. Smith 
does not have to find out that he is sitting perfectly still and that his 
eyes are closed; nor does he have ‘to make a check of any set of data 
in order to know that he is in this-state. He need not apply to himself 
any of the criteria he might use té tell if some other person is sitting 
perfectly still with his eyes closed. In fact he applies to himself no 
intersubjectively applicable criterion. Nor does he examine his own 
mental state or bodily feelings in order to judge truly of himself that 
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he is sitting still with his eyes closed.® It seems clear, then, that no 
criterion is needed for Smith to be able to tell that he is sitting perfectly 
still with his eyes closed. And, as we have noted for the case of the sen- 
tence “I am sitting perfectly still,” there is no way for Jones to verify, 
while Smith is sitting perfectly still with his eyes closed, that Smith 
is saying to himself or making the judgment “I am sitting perfectly still 
with my eyes closed.” 

Thus again, on Malcolm’s argument, it is true that just as Jones 
cannot verify in any way that Smith understands the sentence “I am 
asleep” so is it also true that he cannot verify that Smith understands 
the sentence “I am sitting perfectly still with my eyes closed.”’ But the 
latter sentence is meaningful and verifiable. Therefore some of the 
arguments used by Malcolm in the first part of his argument must be 
revised. It is difficult to see, however, how Malcolm could weaken his 
argument at all and still show that “I am asleep” is meaningless. 

As for the second part of Malcolm’s argument, it relies on the fact 
that there could be no criterion by the use of which Smith could truly 
say of himself “I am asleep.”” We have already seen that Malcolm has 
not shown the necessity of such a criterion, and that, indeed, it seems 
unwise to demand one, since such a demand results in at least one 
strongly counterintuitive consequence. 


Joun V. CanFIELD 
Brown University 


® The sentence in question is like the sentence “I have a headache,”’ in 
that no criterion is used by the person who says this sentence of himself. ‘There 
is, to be sure, the difference that Jones can verify that Smith uses the sentence 
“T have a headache” correctly, by observing that Smith holds his head and 
grimaces when he says it. But no one can ever say aloud the sentence of our 
example. That is, no one can assert it, just as one cannot assert “I am asleep” ; 
nor can Jones ever verify directly that Smith uses the sentence correctly. 
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HUME ON “IS” AND “OUGHT” : 
A REPLY TO MR. MacINTYRE 


TN A recent paper in the Philosophical Review,1 Mr. A. C. MacIntyre 
I criticizes what he takes to be the current interpretation of a 
celebrated passage in Hume’s Treatise and suggests an alternative for 
which he claims the important merit that it makes Hume’s ethical 
views self-consistent. The main point that I wish to make in this discus- 
sion is the general one that MaclIntyre’s treatment of the question 
whether Hume did or did not affirm the “autonomy of morality” is 
vitiated by a failure to make clear what he understands by that phrase; 
but I shall also contend more particularly that MacIntyre’s arguments 
against the received interpretation are less than conclusive, and suggest 
that even on MacIntyre’s interpretation Hume’s views are by no means 
wholly consistent with themselves. 

The well-worn passage from the Treatise will perhaps survive quota- 
tion yet again. It goes: 


In every system of morality, which I have hitherto met with, I have always 
remark’d, that the author proceeds for some time in the ordinary way of 
reasoning, and establishes the being of a God, or makes observations concerning 
human affairs; when of a sudden I am surpriz’d to find, that instead of the 
usual copulations of propositions, is, and is not, I meet with no proposition 
that is not connected with an ought, or an ought not. This change is 
imperceptible; but is, however, of the last consequence. For as this ought, or 
ought not, expresses some new relation or affirmation, ’tis necessary that it 
shou’d be observ’d and explain’d; and at the same time that a reason should 
be given, for what seems altogether inconceivable, how this new relation can 
be a deduction from others, which are entirely different from it. But as authors 
do not commonly use this precaution, I shall presume to recommend it to the 
readers; and am persuaded, that this small attention wou’d subvert all the 
vulgar systems of morality, and let us see, that the distinction of vice and 
virtue is not founded merely on the relations of objects, nor is perceiv’d by 
reason.? 


1 LXVIII, (1959), 451-468. 
2 Bk. III, part 1, sec. 1; ed. by L. A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1888; 1949 
reprint), pp. 469-470. 
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According to MacIntyre, the “standard” interpretation of this 
passage is that Hume is asserting that no set of nonmoral premises 
can entail a moral conclusion, from which it is held to follow that 
Hume is opposed to any attempt to supply a nonmoral “foundation” 
for morality and accordingly that he is an exponent of “the autonomy 
of morality.” ' 

It is important to get clear what we are to understand by the 
phrase “autonomy of morality.” It is by no means self-explanatory, 
nor unfortunately is it used with much precision, and it would perhaps 
be conducive to clarity if its application could be confined to a thesis 
of Kant’s. Nevertheless the phrase is, I believe, nowadays quite 
frequently used as a convenient label for the view that moral conclu- 
sions cannot be entailed by nonmoral premises. I shall call this Auton- 
omy,. This view itself is often confused with or unclearly related to the 
view that evaluative conclusions cannot be deduced from nonevaluative 
(by which is usually intended factual) premises — no doubt because it 
is often held that moral judgments are a species of value judgments 
and hence that if value judgments are not, then neither can moral 
judgments be deducible from nonevaluative premises. There is a real 
need for a thorough attempt to disentangle the various views that have 
been or could be maintained in this field, but it could hardly be started 
within the scope of the present discussion. For the present purpose it is 
enough to remark that MacIntyre cannot, or cannot consistently, be 
using “‘autonomy of morality” in the sense I have distinguished as 
Autonomy,, for while he makes it very clear that he is opposed to 
Autonomy, he nevertheless writes that factual statements “certainly 
cannot” entail moral conclusions.* In fact, the version of autonomism 
MacIntyre rejects—call it Autonomy,—seems to be the view that 
factual statements are logically irrelevant to (in a sense stronger than 
that of “do not entail’) moral judgments. The two versions of autono- 
mism are clearly different and are related in the following way: Auton- 
omy, entails Autonomy,, but not conversely. Autonomy, is, however, 
deducible from Autonomy, together with the additional and independent 
thesis that, as MacIntyre succinctly expresses it, arguments are “either 
deductive or defective.” 


"8 Op. cit., p. 455. Somebody might, but so far as I can see MacIntyre does 
not, hold that while factual premises cannot, some other sort of nonmoral 
premises can entail moral conclusions. 
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If we are concerned to deny that Hume, either generally or in the 
particular passage under discussion, was an autonomist, it is obviously 
essential to make clear whether we are denying that he was an autono- 
mist in sense, or in sense. It is clear that MacIntyre denies that he was 
an autonomist,, but somewhat unclear whether he also denies that he 
was an autonomist,; my impression, for what it is worth, is that he 
does not. But if this is the case, then it would seem very hard for him 
to maintain that Hume was a consistent repudiator of Autonomy,. For 
MacIntyre admits that in his treatment of induction, Hume does 
assume that arguments are either deductive or defective—and we 
shall see in Section III below that he also does so in at least one place 
in his ethical writings. 

These general remarks have a bearing on the interpretation of the 
“ought/is” passage in particular. For if, as I suggest, Hume elsewhere 
maintains Autonomy, or g, there is so much the less reason for 
denying in order to save his consistency that he maintained either or 
both of these views in the passage in question. Because of this there 
seems to me to be comparatively little force in two of the general points 
MacIntyre makes against the standard interpretation of the passage. 

The first of these is his “general remark” (pp. 455-456) to the effect 
that it would be very odd indeed if Hume did affirm the logical 
irrelevance of facts to moral judgments, that is, Autonomy,—odd 
because his work is full of anthropological and sociological remarks 
which have a necessary place in the whole structure of his argument, 
for instance in his treatment of justice. The second point, which partly 
overlaps with the first, is MacIntyre’s observation (p. 457) that Hume 
in his justification of justice clearly does derive an “ought” from an 
“is’—“derive”’ apparently here being used in such a way that one 
can consistently say both that an “ought” can be derived from an “‘is”” 
and that an “ought” is never entailed by an “‘is.’’4 

It is, moreover, only in the light of MacIntyre’s apparent assumption 
that the standard interpretation of the ‘‘ought/is” passage is that Hume 
is there maintaining Autonomy,—an assumption partly determined 
no doubt by his unclear or ambiguous use of the phrase “autonomy 
of morality’’—that these points seem to have any force at all. For if 
Hume were maintaining Autonomy, only—and this I am sure is the 
standard interpretation, if there is one—he could quite consistently 
allow that “‘ought’s” can, in some sense, be derived from “‘is’s,”” that 
facts are logically relevant to moral judgments. MacIntyre, at any rate, 


4 Cf. op. cit., p. 459. 
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is in no position to deny the consistency of this since he holds such a 
view himself. 

There is a further general point made by MacIntyre (p. 466) 
against the received interpretation, namely, that it fails to accom- 
modate Hume’s thesis that if all factual disagreements were resolved 
no moral disagreements would remain. I am not sure whether 
MacIntyre means to suggest that this thesis is actually incompatible 
with autonomism in either sense, or merely that it is a rather uncon- 
genial associate for these views. I am, however, quite sure that the 
thesis is not incompatible with autonomism. An autonomist (sense 1 
or sense 2) certainly can consistently maintain that people fully informed 
on all factual matters will agree in their moral judgments with regard 
to a given situation. They will so agree if they make the same funda- 
mental moral judgments or accept the same ultimate moral principles. 
Whether people do so or not is, of course, a question of fact, but an 
open question so far as the autonomist is concerned. In the particular 
case of Hume, I think that Stevenson’s exegesis is highly plausible, 
namely that Hume holds that there will be no moral disagreement 
between factually fully informed people because he assumes, in 
Stevenson’s view falsely or rashly, that all people are inclined to 
approve the same sorts of thing. For Hume morality is indeed founded 
on sentiment, but he also holds that the sentiments of mankind are 
uniform to a high degree.® 


Ill 


So much in general terms. Consider now MacIntyre’s more partic- 
ular objections to the received interpretation of the passage in question. 
(a) The first of these is that Hume does not assert that we cannot pass 
from “‘is” to “ought” but only that it is very difficult to see how we can 
(pp. 459-460). We are informed that “We have all been brought up to 
believe in Hume’s irony so thoroughly that it may occasionally be 
necessary to remind ourselves that Hume need not necessarily mean 
more or other than he says”’ (p. 460). “‘Pass from”’ is perhaps ambiguous 
as between “deduce” in the modern narrow sense which is tied to 


5 Ethics and Language (New Haven, Conn., 1944), ch. x, sec. 5. Stevenson 
perhaps slightly overstates Hume’s claim. It might be nearer the mark to say 
that Hume held that most people approve very much the same sorts of thing. 
Cf. A. Stroll, The Emotive Theory of Ethics (Berkeley, 1954), p- 77- 

6 See Treatise, p. 547n; Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals (Selby- 
Bigge edition), p. 272. The most useful source for Hume’s views on this topic 
is the Dialogue printed at the end of the Selby-Bigge edition of the Enquiries. 
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entailment and the more general “infer’’ or “derive.” MacIntyre, 
however, clearly intends it to be used in the latter, wider sense, for he 
goes on to observe that (2) Hume is not even asserting that “is” cannot 
entail “ought.” Entailment is read into the passage. Hume’s word is 
“deduce,” which in his day and in his writings had the meaning of the 
modern “infer” (pp. 460-461). 

In other words, MacIntyre is denying that Hume in the passage in 
question is maintaining either Autonomy,—objection (a) or Autonomy, 
-objection (+). Before going on to consider what MacIntyre thinks 
Hume is maintaining, it is perhaps worth observing that neither of 
his objections is wholly convincing. With regard to (a), while it is 
clearly true that there are many places where Hume is not writing 
ironically, I cannot think that this is one of them, though I grant that 
opinions are likely to differ on points of this nature. Further, on the 
suggestion that entailment is read into the passage from which objection 
(6) derives, it seems to me that even if it be true it does not, without 
the at best dubious support of objection (a), do much to help Mac- 
Intyre’s case. Certainly if Hume was not talking about entailment 
because he had not got the concept of entailment as we now under- 
stand it, he cannot have been maintaining Autonomy, explicitly and 
in contradistinction from Autonomy,. But this does not exclude the 
possibility, indeed it rather suggests, that he was maintaining Auton- 
omy,. All this apart, I am not sure that it is really plausible to suggest 
that entailment is simply read into the passage. For, as Professor 
Flew’ has pointed out to me, Hume thinks it worthy of remark that 
the relations expressed by “‘ought” and “ought not” are “entirely dif- 
ferent” from those expressed by “‘is” and “‘is not.’’ And this, so far as 
it goes, suggests that it is something akin to entailment or deduction 
(narrow sense) that Hume has in mind rather than inference in the 
wide sense—the crucial difference between entailment and inference 
being just this, that we may speak of inferring conclusions differing 
from or going beyond, and hence not entailed by, the premises. More- 
over Reid, a contemporary of Hume and one very much on the 
lookout for any departure from the common usage of his day, inter- 
prets the “‘ought/is” passage as if it concerned the entailment or 
deduction (narrow sense) of moral conclusions.* He does not deny that 


? To whom, and to my colleague Mr. Montefiore, I am indebted for a 
number of valuable comments. 

8 Essays on the Active Powers, ch. vu’ (pp. 577-579 of vol. III of the Edinburgh 
edition of 1819). Cf. A. N. Prior, Logic and the Basis of Ethics (Oxford, 1949), 
P- 33- : 
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“ought” expresses a different relation (though he will not have it that 
there is anything unfamiliar or unintelligible about it), nor does he 
suggest that this relation can be deduced or in some other sense derived 
or inferred from other relations entirely different from it. He is content 
to insist that the first principles of morals are not deductions at all but 
like axioms in other fields self-evident truths, and that moral truths 
which are not self-evident are deduced from the first principles of 
morals and not from relations entirely different from them. 

We have seen what, in MaclIntyre’s opinion, Hume is not trying 
to show in the “‘ought/is” passage. What, then, is he supposed to be 
doing? The suggestion is that he is first urging us to take note of the 
key point where we pass from “‘is” to ‘“‘ought’’ and arguing that it is 
a difficult transition. He is not arguing that it cannot be made, only 
that it can be made legitimately or illegitimately. And in the next part 
of the Treatise, he shows how it can legitimately be done. In fact what 
Hume is warning us against is not the attempt to provide a basis for 
morality— he himself goes on to supply one—but against those who 
try to supply a particular sort of basis, namely, a religious one. Given 
the ordinary eighteenth-century use of the term “vulgar” the ‘‘vulgar 
systems” he expects to subvert cannot be philosophical systems (for 
example Wollaston’s), but they very well could be religious systems 
(pp. 463-465). 

I do not think very much weight can be attached to the ordinary 
eighteenth-century use of the term “‘vulgar,” for in the Enquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals Hume refers to the “vulgar dispute” concerning 
the respective degrees of benevolence and self-love in human nature 
and this surely was a dispute which figured in philosophical writings.°® 
And, incidentally, the “ought/is” passage itself opens with a reference to 
every system of morality, which surely suggests that the term “‘vulgar” 
when it is introduced later on is being used in a pejorative rather, 
than a purely classificatory sense. But even if Hume did not have 
philosophical systems in mind when he wrote the passage it does not 
follow that he was not there maintaining Autonomy, or Autonomy. 
The most natural approach is, it seems to me, to take the passage in 
the context of the section of which it forms the last paragraph— the 
section headed “Moral Distinctions not deriv’d from Reason.” Viewed 
in this light, Hume’s position would seem to have been this: that he 
thought that he had disposed of the philosophical systems in the ~ 
earlier part of the section by showing that virtue and vice consist 


® Selby-Bigge edition, p. 270. 
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neither in “relations of ideas’? nor in “‘matters of fact.” (This surely 
amounts to Autonomy, at least, even though it may be anachronistic 
to suppose that Hume’s distinction exactly coincides with the analytic 
a priori synthetic a posteriori distinction as it is commonly drawn 
today, and even though Hume tends to write as if he—inconsistently— 
regarded moral judgments not as expressing approval, but rather as 
statements to the effect that the speaker or others approve certain 
things.) And then, thinking very reasonably that what has upset the 
philosophical systems will upset the vulgar too, Hume in the concluding 
paragraph of the section in effect summarizes his arguments and 
directs them at the vulgar. The last few lines of the paragraph seem to 
me very clearly to support this interpretation. The “small attention” 
recommended is held not merely to “‘subvert all the vulgar systems of 
morality,” but also to make clear to us— what Hume has labored to 
show in the preceding parts of the section—‘“that the distinction of 
vice and virtue is not founded merely on the relations of objects, nor 
is perceiv’d by reason.” 

Be all this as it may, it is instructive to refer to Hume’s discussion 

of Wollaston, whom he takes to have maintained that an action’s 
tendency to cause a false judgment in others is “the first spring or 
original source of all immorality.”!® Against this he argues that such 
an attempt to supply a nonmoral foundation for morality is either 
circular or invalid. The point that it is, on one interpretation, circular 
is made in paragraphs 6 and 7 of the footnote: 
Besides, we may easily observe, that in all those arguments there is an evident 
reasoning in a circle. A person who takes possession of another’s goods, and 
uses them as his own, in a manner declares them to be his own; and this 
falsehood is the source of the immorality of injustice. But is property, or right, 
or obligation, intelligible, without an antecedent morality ? 

A man that is ungrateful to his benefactor, in a manner affirms that he never 
received any favours from him. But in what manner? Is it because ’tis his 


duty to be grateful? But this supposes, that there is some antecedent rule of 
duty and morals. . . 


The alternative charge of invalidity is made in paragraph 8: 


But what may suffice entirely to destroy this whimsical system is, that it 
leaves us under the same difficulty to give a reason why truth is virtuous and 
falsehood vicious, as to account for the merit or turpitude of any other action. 
I shall allow, if you please, that all immorality is derived from this supposed 
falsehood in action, provided you can give me any plausible reason, why such 
a falsehood is immoral. If you consider rightly of the matter, you will find 
yourself in the same difficulty as at the beginning. 


10 Treatise, p. . 461 and n. 
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Hume has, of course, a variety of arguments against Wollaston, 
but one of them, which I have tried to illustrate by the above quota- 
tions, is that Wollaston’s arguments either lack a moral premise and 
hence are defective, or, if they have a moral premise and so are deduc- 
tive, that they are circular and fail to supply a (nonmoral) foundation 
for morality. Hume, in fact, commits himself to the view I have 
labeled Autonomy,. It is no doubt partly for this reason that Mac- 
Intyre takes the trouble to remark (p. 464) that Hume would not have 
counted Wollaston’s “whimsical system” among the vulgar. But even 
so there is surely little reason to suppose that Hume intended to 
retract what he had said against Wollaston when criticizing the vulgar 
in the “ought/is’”’ passage. Nor, clearly, could he have consistently 
done so. At the very best, MacIntyre’s Hume would not appear to be 
markedly more consistent than the Hume of the so-called standard 
interpretation. 

To conclude: I do not want to be taken as suggesting that Mac- 
Intyre’s points are unworthy of serious consideration, but only that 
they are not conclusive against the received interpretation whether 
that be that Hume is maintaining Autonomy, or Autonomy,. I think 
further that proponents of one or other version of the received inter- 
pretation ought to be grateful to MacIntyre for arousing it from 
“the deep slumber of a decided opinion.” So much on the interpreta- 
tion of the “ought/is”” passage in particular. On the topic of Hume’s 
ethical views as a whole, I quite agree with MacIntyre that it would 
be grossly misleading to represent him as taking a view of the same 
general type as, say, Hare’s, and I do not doubt that a Toulmin-type 
view can fairly readily be constructed out of Humean materials—but 
so can a Stevenson-type view for that matter. On no such interpreta- 
tion or re-interpretation, it seems to me, can Hume be made wholly 
consistent. This is no doubt to a large extent due to his immense 
subtlety, insight, and open-mindedness. As for Hume’s place in the 
history of ethics, I agree that he belongs to the Aristotelian rather than 
the Kantian camp, though I find a thought extravagant the suggestion 
that Hume was the /ast representative of the Aristotelian tradition. 


R. F. ATkKINsoN 
University College of North Staffordshire 


MacINTYRE’S HUME 


LTHOUGH I agree in part with A. C. MaclIntyre’s article,' I 
believe it to be misleading in certain respects. I would certainly 
agree with him that the standard interpretation is incorrect, but I find 
his own interpretation inadequate at several points, and these points 
I consider of great importance in the relation of Hume to current 
ethical theory. My argument will run from a general outline of my 
own attitude to this disputed passage” to a more detailed criticism of 
two important points in MaclIntyre’s article, which will further 
illustrate what I believe Hume to be saying. During the courge of the 
argument I hope also to bring out some of the importance of Hume’s 
work that is neglected by modern writers on ethics. 


I 


In his Ethics Nowell-Smith writes: 


Almost all earlier theories had tended to reduce ethical concepts to those of 
some other subject, usually psychology; they tried to define words such as 
“good” and “ought” in terms, for example, of the satisfaction of desire or of 
pleasure or pain. Against all such attempts the intuitionists produced a crushing 
argument which is derived (surprisingly) from Hume.? 

It is surprising, but I do not think it is sufficiently realized just how 
surprising it is. The strangeness appears when we reflect that the basic 
intuitionist tenet is the autonomy of morality, and yet the section from 
which this passage is taken is called “Moral Distinctions Are Not 
Derived from Reason,” in which Hume argues with great clarity 
against the autonomy of morality. — 

Despite its ‘‘in passing’’ air of diffidence, it is tempting to consider 
the passage as related in some manner to its context, more especially 
as it starts: “I cannot forbear adding to these reasonings an observation 
which may perhaps be found of some importance.’ The reasonings 
referred to are designed to show that moral concepts cannot be derived 
from facts nor from objective relations of facts, that, in short, good 
and bad are not facts perceived by reason. With this preliminary 


1 “Hume on ‘Is’ and ‘Ought,’” Philosophical Review, LXVIII (1959), 
451-468. 

2 That at the end of the Treatise, 3.1.7 (Everyman’s edition, pp. 177 f.). 

3 Ethics (New York, 1957), p. 36. 
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we can study the passage more closely, and it must first appear sur- 
prising that the “‘usual copulations of propositions, is, and is not” 
have been accepted so quietly by philosophers to whom the ambigui- 
ties of the word “‘is” are well known. I refer to its use to express an 
ontological commitment rather than its other ambiguities, and Hume’s 
ontology is by no means that of common sense. The modern slogan 
that has been extracted from this passage—that factual premises 
cannot entail an ethical conclusion—reveals its ambiguity more 
openly, and it is uncritical acceptance of this slogan that has, I believe, 
led to such a surprising misinterpretation of Hume’s position. 

To disentangle the threads that are here wound together, let us 
consider what Hume understood by a proposition containing the 
word “‘is.”’ It is plain that he did not mean propositions of the form 
“@ is good,” and it would seem equally plain that he means factual 
propositions, but what is meant by a factual proposition is not so clear. 
I think it a plausible view that Hume understood by a factual propo- 
sition one that may be true or false, and this may be supported by the 
following passages. At the end of the critical passage we are told that 
his arguments show that morality “is not founded merely on the rela- 
tions of objects, nor is perceived by reason.”’ In the preceding paragraph 
we are told that as morality does not consist in any matter of fact, 
so it remains that “the vice entirely escapes, as long as you consider 
the object. You never find it until you turn your reflection into your 
own breast and find a sentiment of approbation which arises in you 
towards this action. Here is a matter of fact; but it is the object of 
feeling and not of reason.” In the appendixes to the Enquiries we also 
find: ‘Thus the distinct boundaries and offices of reason and taste are 
easily ascertained. The former conveys the knowledge of truth and 
falsehood; the latter gives the sentiment of beauty and deformity, 
vice and virtue.’’4 

Hume’s thesis is clear: morality cannot be founded on matters of 
fact in so far as these are the objects of reason, but his hypothesis 
“defines virtue to be whatever mental action or quality gives to the 
spectator the pleasing sentiment of approbation”’;5 indeed, “here is 
a matter of fact, but it is the object of feeling and not of reason.” It is 
the object of reason that Hume intends when writing of the “usual 
copulations of propositions.” These are his factual propositions, but 
with the lapse of the Humean distinction of reason and taste the pur- 


4 Appendix I (Selby-Bigge edition, p. 294). Cf. Treatise, 3.1.1; p. 167. 
5 Appendix I. 
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pose of this passage has become obscured; as a result it has lent itself 
to the intuitionists who have taken as their matters of fact the objects 
of feeling, arguing that morality cannot be derived from these alone, 
and thus inverting the direction of Hume’s argument. Indeed, my 
feelings are matters of fact, and statements about them may be true 
or false—but my moral judgments are not judgments about, but 
expressions of, my feelings. 


II 


The first point I should like to make concerning MacIntyre’s article 
is on his movement from: 
To say that we ought to do something is to affirm that there is a commonly 
accepted rule; and the existence of such a rule presupposes a consensus of 
opinion as to where our common interests lie. 
to: 


. . . if we take some such statement as “‘We ought to do what is to the advantage 
of most people” . .. for Hume to deny this statement would be senseless, 
for it would detach “‘ought’’ from the notion of a consensus of interest and so 
evacuate it of meaning.® 


The idea of a consensus is certainly used by Hume, as I shall illus- 
trate below, but the representation of Hume as a social utilitarian is 
not quite accurate. Such an impression is given in the Enquiries, but 
in the Treatise the position is made ciear that “‘moral good and evil — 
are certainly distinguished by our sentiments, not by reason: but these 
sentiments may arise either from the mere species or appearance of 
characters and passions, or from reflections on their tendency to the 
happiness of mankind, and of particular persons.”? For Hume both 
these are causes of moral feeling, and although he holds that “‘reflection 
on, the tendency of actions has by far the greatest influence,” it has not 
the sole influence, for “some qualities acquire their merit from their 
being immediately agreeable to others, without any tendency to public 
interest.”’ Essentially the same point is made earlier in the same section, 
and shows what should by now be plain, that for Hume the primary 
ethical phenomenon is a peculiar feeling of approval, but in fact we 
largely approve of what is useful to us. Usefulness alone would merely 
be another of the facts which are the objects of reason and which 
Hume has asserted to be no foundation for morality. I shall return 
to this later, but first I wish to consider Hume’s views on the “univer- 
sality” of ethics, which is based on a community of ethical judgments; 


6 Op. cit., pp. 457 f. 
? Treatise, 3.3.1; p. 285. 
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he may be compared here to Wittgenstein, for whom a community 
of judgment is necessary for any language at all. Thus we find: 


(1) The notion of morals implies some sentiment common to all mankind 
which recommends the same object to general approbation, and makes every 
man, or most men, agree in the same opinion or decision concerning it.8 
(2) ... when he bestows on any man the epithets of vicious or odious or 
depraved, he then speaks another language (from that of enemy) and expresses 
sentiments in which he expects all his audience are to concur with him... . 
This affection of humanity can alone be the foundation of morals, or of any 
general system of praise or blame.® 

(3) We could never discourse reasonably if each of us were to consider 
characters and persons only as they appear from his peculiar point of view. 
In order, therefore, to prevent these continual contradictions . .. we fix on 
some steady and general points of view, and always, in our thoughts, place 
ourselves in them, whatever may be our present situation.!® 


These passages call to mind the warring interpretations of Ewing 
and Braithwaite and more recently Firth’s doctrine of the “ideal 
observer,”” but Hume, whether successfully or not, does give an 
empirical basis for the nature of this being (or point of view), namely, 
a common affection of humanity. By this I understand Hume to say 
that unless there were this agreement there would be no ethical 
language because there would be no ethical agreement—but this 
agreement is only necessary to enable us to “discourse reasonably.” 
He is not dealing with the primary conditions of morality, but 
with the step from a private ethical language, if we should call a 
language that is private an ethical language, to a public ethical 
language, one in which we can expect agreement and disagreement. 
He is here attempting to cross the gap which has recently attracted 
attention by the refusal of the emotivist school of ethics to take the 
jump. To return to our theme, MacIntyre’s contention, we recall, 
was that for Hume the detachment of “ought” from the common 
interest would be to evacuate it of meaning. But here the scope of the 
Humean theory becomes apparent, for Hume was not solely concerned 
with the field-dependent criteria—a concern that is implicit in the 
common interest and the community of judgment—but also with the 
field-invariant force, and it is by his concern with this factor that such 
a wide difference appears between his doctrine and that of the in- 
tuitionist. We have seen in (1), (2), and (3) how the criteria are 


8 Enquiries, IX, 1; p. 272. 
9 Ibid. 
10 Treatise, 3.3.1; pp. 277 f. 
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established, but the primary source of ethical distinctions remains, 
for Hume, the individual and special ethical feeling of approval. 
Hume did not identify the meaning of a word with the criteria for its 
correct application—he freely admits that moral statements are neither 
true nor false—and if we cut away the criteria, as MacIntyre suggests, 
there can no longer be a correct application. But this is not to reduce 
“ought” to meaninglessness but only to reduce it to the status of 
words like “want” or “desire,” although not making it identical 
with them; and as there is a correct use of such words, so there would 
be a correct use of “ought,’’ but this correct use would not now be 
related to a body of ethical opinions and a set of correct applications. 


III 


Second, MacIntyre writes: 


I shall try to show that if the current interpretation of Hume’s views on “is” 
and “ought” is correct, then the first breach of Hume’s law was committed 
by Hume.!1 


On this point I am in substantial agreement with MacIntyre, that is, 
I would agree with him on the prime importance of the concepts 
which he indicates by examples such as wanting, needing, and the 
like. But I disagree on a question of principle which is of crucial im- 
portance in the present affair. MacIntyre asserts that Hume “‘is first 
urging us to take note of the key point where we do pass from ‘is’ to 
‘ought,’ and arguing that this is a difficult transition. In the next 
section of the Treatise he shows us how it can be made.”!? It is my 
contention that Hume does not show us how to cross this gap, because 
for Hume the gap did not exist. In defense of this interpretation we 
could consider the diffident air of the passage and the fact that it is 
not repeated in the Enquiries, but a stricter argument may be adduced 
by continuing the argument of the last section, which may be sum- 
marized: 
(a) Value judgments resemble pronouncements of inclinations— 
want, desire, and so forth—in depending ultimately on the individual. 
(6) They differ, however, in that there is a conventional set of correct 
applications. 


11 Op. cit., p. 452. 
12 Jbid., p. 463. 
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We are here concerned with (a); (6) has already been dealt 
with, and been seen to be dependent upon the first issue. We have 
seen that in upholding this Hume is led to deny that moral statements 
_can be true or false, and then he produces these observations which 
compare remarkably with the moderns: (i) “Reason, being cool and 
disengaged, is no motive to action” ;}* and (ii) “If you demand Why ? 
It is the instrument of pleasure, says he. And beyond this it is an 
absurdity to ask for a reason.’’!4 

Hume is saying that the demand for a justification of moral judg- 
ments reaches a backstop of emotional reasons, and here there is 
no logic, there is no inference. “I wanted to ...” is an impeccable 
reason for having done something, but it does not entail, nor is it 
entailed by, any factual description. Similarly, “I thought ¢ was right” 
is an impeccable reason, but the judgment was not entailed by any 
factual description, and it is this type of inference that Hume is asserting 
not to hold. It is wrong to say that Hume tries to cross his own gap, 
for this depends on a confusion of objects of feeling and objects of 
thought, which we distinguished in the first section. And we cannot 
say that for Hume “I ought to do ¢”’ is a deduction from “I approve 
of ¢,”’ for the former is not of the same scope as the latter; by this I 
mean that both are expressions of approval, but ‘‘approval’’ is a wide 
term that includes “moral approval’ as one type, thus: “It is true, those 
sentiments from interest and morals are apt to be confounded . . . but 
this hinders not but that the sentiments are in themselves distinct; and 
a man of temper and judgement may preserve himself from these 
illusions.”’!5 approve does not entail “I think ¢ is good,” although 
the converse entailment holds. 

I wish to say, therefore, that Hume avoids the difficulties of intuition- 
ism by making fundamental not a moral perception but a moral 
approval, and by giving to moral statements an underivative logic of 
their own he avoids the difficulty of having to bridge “‘is” and “‘ought.”” 
MacIntyre claims that Hume requires a concept like wanting or need- 
ing to bridge the gap, but my argument is that Hume does not need 
one of these concepts, because “‘ought”’ itself is one of them. And in 
this, as in much else, Hume is the precursor of the “‘new”’ metaethics 
that is being developed by contemporary ethical writers. 


M. J. Scorr-TacGart 
King’s College, Cambridge 


13 Enquiries, Appendix I. 
14 Jbid. 
15 Treatise, 3.1.2; p. 180. 


PHAEDO, 106A-106E* 


HE final argument for immortality in the Phaedo is a notoriously 

difficult one. Although many commentators have given their 
interpretations of this argument, none of these are completely successful 
and most are open to serious objections. Perhaps Mr. R. S. Bluck, in 
his recent commentary on the Phaedo,! has offered the most promising 
interpretation so far. But even ‘iis leaves some points unexplained. 
In this paper I want to expand and modify Bluck’s suggestions so as 
to obtain as satisfactory a view of the argument as seems likely to be 
forthcoming. When I have done this, I shall conclude by considering 
the light which is thus shed upon the vexing question of how Plato 
conceived of Forms and their relations to things. 


I 


The greatest obstacle to a coherent interpretation of the Phaedo’s 
final argument for immortality is the passage 106A—106E. Up to this 
point the argument is perfectly straightforward. Just as fire is that 
which, when it is present in a body, makes that body hot, so soul is 
that which, when it is present in a body, makes that body living. And 
just as fire is necessarily possessed by heat and cannot under any 
circumstances become qualified by what is opposite to heat—namely, 
cold—so soul is necessarily possessed by life and cannot under any 
circumstances become qualified by what is opposite to life—namely, 
death. Finally, just as that which cannot be qualified by the even is 
uneven, so that which cannot be qualified by death is deathless. Soul, 
therefore, is deathless. 

Thus there is no great difficulty in understanding the first half 
of the Phaedo’s final argument for immortality. What has perplexed 
commentators is the problem of finding an equally intelligible inter- 
pretation for the second half of this argument, the passage 106A—106E.? 


* A revised version of a paper read before the American Philosophical 
Association, Western Division, May 6, 1960, at Chicago, Illinois. 

1 R. S. Bluck, Plato’s Phaedo, A Translation of Plato’s Phaedo with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices (London, 1955). 

2 This passage is reproduced in the Appendix to this paper. The translation 
is from R. Hackforth, Plato’s Phaedo, Translated with Introduction and Commentary 
(Cambridge, 1955), pp. 159-160. In all respects relevant for the interpretation 
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And even about this passage there are at least two points upon 
which commentators can agree: first, that Plato’s aim here is to per- 
suade his audience that soul, which has been proved to be deathless, 
is also imperishable; and second, that the crucial part of this attempt 
at persuasion is contained in lines 4-9 of 106D. Where the disagreement 
among commentators has mainly centered is upon the question of 
how these lines are to be interpreted, 

There are three kinds of interpretation of these lines which, it seems 
to me, there is good reason to reject. According to one of these, sug- 
gested by both Burnet and Robin,* Plato regarded the deathless as by 
definition indestructible. This, presumably, is to say that there is no 
more need to argue that what is deathless is indestructible than there 
is to argue that what is a bachelor is a male. The trouble with this 
interpretation, however, is that 106D, 4-9 seems to contain an argument 
leading to the conclusion at 106E, 1 that the deathless is indestructible. 
So long as the presumption of an argument has not been explained 
away, which it has not been, Plato cannot be regarded as believing 
that the deathless is “by definition” indestructible. 

According to a second type of interpretation of these lines, Plato 
is here giving an argument to show that the deathless is indestructible, 
but an argument which patently begs the question.’ The argument, 
for example, might begin with the hypothetical premise that (1) if 
the deathless is to admit destruction, then nothing else will escape 
destruction, proceed to assert that (2) some things such as God and 
the Form of life do not perish, and conclude that (3) the deathless 
does not perish. 

This interpretation is admittedly tempting. It seems to be faithful 
both to Plato’s repeated suggestions that he is giving an argument for 
the soul’s immortality aad to the form of exposition in 106D, 4-9. 
Moreover, Plato could legitimately appeal in his second premise to the 
indestructibility of God and the Form of life, since both these things 


offered by this paper the translations of Hackforth and Bluck are the same. 
But I use Hackforth’s because my view of the argument is closer to that 
expressed by Bluck. 

3 Cf. Burnet’s note on 105 E, 10 in his edition of the Phaedo and Robin’s 
note on 106 D in his Phedon. These references are given by Bluck (op. cit., 
P- 190). 

4 Though similar, this argument is not identical with the one Bluck (op. cit., 
P- 190) uses against Burnet and Robin. 

5 Bluck (op. cit., p. 188) cites Williamson and Skemp as giving such an 
interpretation. My reason for rejecting it is the same as Bluck’s. 
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had already been granted by his audience.® But it is in the first premise 
that the argument breaks down. For the only ground which seems to 
be given for this premise is that the antecedent—if the deathless is 
to admit destruction—is self-contradictory because the deathless is 
that “which lasts forever.” But this, plainly, is to assume precisely 
what was to be proved. 

Some commentators, apparently, are willing to believe that Plato 
committed such a blatant logical blunder at this most crucial point in 
his argument. And if no other interpretation were forthcoming we 
should indeed be forced to accept this prima facie unlikely conclusion. 
But A. E. Taylor has suggested a way in which Plato’s reputation as a 
logician can be saved. What Taylor says in effect is that Plato is offering 
an analogical argument which begins with the acknowledged likeness 
of the soul to the divine, proceeds by reminding the audience of the 
acknowledged indestructibility of the divine, and ends with the 
probable conclusion that the soul is indestructible too. “It is the soul’s 
‘divinity’ which is, in the last resort, the ground for the hope of immor- 
tality.”’ 

The objection to this interpretation, however, is that it makes the 
function of Socrates’ carefully worked out reply to Cebes completely 
unintelligible. For if Socrates were going to rest his case upon the soul’s 
divinity, then he could have replied forthwith by reminding Cebes 
that this point had already been granted. In particular, he would have 
had no need to introduce the Forms and the concept of the opposition 
of the Forms to one another to convince Cebes of the soul’s immortal- 
ity.* But surely an adequate interpretation of the passage in question 
must show the relevance of the Forms and their opposition to one 
another. 

In defense of Taylor, on the other hand, one might point out that 
the long discussion about the Forms and their opposition is relevant 
because in establishing that the soul is deathless it establishes another 
point of likeness between the soul and the divine and thus strengthens 
the analogical argument for the soul’s immortality.® Yet just as 106D, 
4-9 seems to contain an argument, so it gives the impression of contain- 


6 Cf. Phaedo, 783B—80C. 

7 A. E. Taylor, Plato, The Man and His Works, 6th ed. (London, 1949), p. 206. 

8 Bluck (op. cit., p. 199) makes a similar objection to Taylor’s interpretation. 

® Indeed, Taylor’s statement (0. cit., p. 206) that the identity of the deathless, 
the divine, and the immortal was a “‘standing conviction of all Greek religion”’ 
suggests that this was part of what he wanted to say. But Taylor does not seem 
to have been attempting an exact interpretation of the argument. 
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ing a demonstrative rather than simply an analogical argument. The 
advantage which Bluck’s interpretation of this passage has over 
Taylor’s is that it accounts for this impression. 

According to Bluck, the puzzling “‘the deathless, which lasts forever” 
(106D, 4-5) expresses the conclusion of an argument whose crucial 
premise Plato had at least vaguely in mind (and which perhaps is 
suggested by the difficult style of 106D, 4-6) but which he never 
explicitly stated.1° This conclusion, Bluck suggests, follows from the 
premises that (a) the only way for the living to be destroyed is for 
it to die, and that (4) the essentially living cannot admit death. By 
supposing that Plato was implicitly assuming (a) we credit him with 
making an assumption which has both the merit of not blatantly beg- 
ging the question by simply being identical with the conclusion to be 
proved and the merit of being more plausible than the conclusion. 
For clearly (a) has a certain plausibility about it, and it might well 
seem self-evident to someone who yet did not find it self-evident that 
the soul lasts forever. Moreover, one might accept (a) without a prior 
belief that the soul is akin to the divine. 

Is there any reason for accepting Bluck’s thesis that (a) was, though 
unspoken, operating in Plato’s mind as he constructed his final argu- 
ment for immortality? Clearly there is no prima facie reason for not 
accepting it—no prima facie reason for supposing that Plato, unlike 
every other philosopher, was never guided by unspoken, implicit prem- 
ises. But I think the only reason for assuming that Plato’s discussion 
was implicitly guided by (a) is that this assumption gives the most 
plausible interpretation of 106D, 4-9 and accounts for the impression 
that in these lines Plato is attempting a demonstrative argument." 
This reason seems sufficient. 


II 


In spite of the merits of Bluck’s interpretation, however, it suffers 
from not showing the function of 106A-106D, 3 in the argument as ° 
a whole. For on Bluck’s view, it is not at all clear why 106D, 4-9 should 
not come immediately after the assertion that the soul is deathless 
(105E) rather than be preceded by 106A-106D, 3. And, indeed, as 


10 Cf. Bluck, op. cit., pp. 24-25, 119, and 191-193. 

11 On pp. 191-193, Bluck tries to show that the premise (a) is suggested 
by the wording and construction of 106D, 4-6. But I do not think that this 
will be persuasive until one has accepted on other grounds the hypothesis that 


(a) is operating in Plato’s argument. 
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these lines are usually interpreted it is in any case difficult to see what 

function they can have. For as a rule the first statement in 106A is 

interpreted in a way which might be paraphrased by: 

(1) If whatever is noneven were necessarily imperishable, then, 
since three is noneven, it too would be nonperishable. 


And the first statement in 106D is generally interpreted as: 


(2) If whatever is deathless were imperishable, then, since soul is 
deathless, soul is imperishable as well as deathless. 


Clearly these statements are logical truths. And it is very difficult 
indeed to imagine why Plato should have spent half of this ultimate 
step in his argument for immortality in repeating different versions 
of the same logical truth. 

The crucial point in the above paraphrases is the interpretation of 
“the noneven”’ and “‘the deathless”’ as referring, respectively, to what- 
ever is noneven and to whatever is deathless. But this is not the only 
way to interpret these terms. For as Professor Hackforth has pointed 
out, the Greek can also be interpreted so as to refer to what we should 
call the quality of being noneven and the quality of being deathless.'* 
And this, I shall argue, is how these terms should be interpreted. Thus 
instead of (1) we will have: 


(1’) If nonevenness were necessarily imperishable, then, since three is 
noneven, three is necessarily imperishable. 


And instead of (2) we will have: 


(2’) If deathlessness were imperishable, then, since soul is deathless, 
it would be imperishable as well as deathless. 


Perhaps the strongest reason in favor of this interpretation is that 
there is at least one passage in 106A-106D, 3 which must be interpreted 
in this way. If, Socrates says, the odd cannot perish, then “we could 
easily contend that on the approach of the even oddness [the odd]'* 
and three take their departure.” Here, clearly, the odd is distinguished 
from the odd things by saying that both it and the odd thing (three) 
would depart. That this distinction must be made in one case is a strong 
reason for making it in all the analogous cases in this passage, that is, 
it is a reason for accepting (1') rather than (1) and (2’) rather than (2). 


12 Cf. Hackforth, op. cit. p. 165, n. 1. Actually, Hackforth only says this 
explicitly about 7@ dvapriw but the case of 7é dé@dvarov is completely parallel. 
13 Bluck gives the more literal meaning of 7é weperrév by translating it as 


“the odd” (op. cit., p. 126). But clearly in this passage what is meant is 
what we would call oddness. 
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A second reason in favor of this interpretation is that it shows the 
point of 106A-106D, 3. Instead of this passage being a succession of 
functionless logical truths, it now becomes an attempt to persuade the 
audience, by means of successive examples, of a proposition which is 
far from tautological, namely, that if a thing has an imperishable 
quality, then that thing is imperishable, too. What this proposition 
shows about Plato’s understanding of his theory of Forms will be con- 
sidered in the next section. What is relevant here is that the passage 
acquires a point when it is regarded as an attempt to introduce this 
proposition as one of the premises in the total argument. 

If this interpretation is accepted, then 106A-106E can be seen to be 
a more unified argument than has previously been supposed. The 
lines 106A-106D, 3 will be seen as laying down the premise that if 
a soul were to perish the deathlessness of that soul would perish too. 
The lines 106D, 4-6 will be seen as laying down the premise that the 
deathlessness of a soul cannot perish, and doing this by means of an 
implicit argument which (following Bluck’s suggestion) is based upon 
the assumption that the only way for the deathlessness of a soul to 
perish is for it to die, that is, for it to admit death. Then, having laid 
down these two premises, Plato concludes in 106E, 1-2 that a soul is 
indestructible, that is, cannot perish. 

The only lacuna in this interpretation of 106A-106E is that the func- 
tion of 106D, 7-9 remains unaccounted for. These are the lines which 
Taylor took as showing that Plato was resting his case upon the 
kinship of the soul with the divine. In criticism of Taylor I have sug- 
gested that there is much in 106A-106E which he has not noticed or 
at least has not pointed out. But in his interpretation of 106D, 7-9 he 
may well be correct. For Plato himself indicated that he did not have 
complete confidence in his demonstration.14 Hence this reference to 
God and the Form of life can very plausibly be regarded as a reminder 
of what Plato felt was a surer ground for assurance of the soul’s immor- 
tality. 
III 
If the interpretation I have suggested is correct, two important 
features of the doctrine of Forms as Plato held it in the Phaedo come 


to light. One of these is that the qualities in things are able to perish, 
and that hence they are not identical with those Forms which Plato 


14 Cf. Phaedo, 107B. 
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regarded as eternal objects.!5 The other point is that the qualities of a 
thing can only exist in that thing.!® Plato, to be sure, never says this 
explicitly; but if he had not assumed this, he never could have argued 
that, if oddness were imperishable, then, when the even approached, 
not only it but three would have to withdraw. 

These two facts about the qualities of a thing help shed light on 
how Plato, at least when he was writing the Phaedo, conceived of the 
relation between a Form and a thing. It is well known that in this 
dialogue Plato describes the relation between a Form and a thing in 
two ways: a thing is said to be like a Form, although not perfectly 
like it;!? and a thing is said to participate or share in a Form.’ In 
trying to understand Plato’s doctrine in the Phadeo, therefore, we must 
look for a single view according to which things can be said both to 
resemble Forms and to participate in them. Such a view is provided 
if we keep in mind that in the Phaedo the qualities of things are distin- 
guished both from things and from Forms. 

It is often supposed that when Plato speaks of things as participating 
in Forms he is describing a unique relation in metaphorical terms. But 
there is no compelling reason for this supposition. Rather, there is no 
reason for not reading Plato grossly and literally and taking him to 
mean that things which participate in a Form each have a piece of it 
as people who participate in a pie each have a piece of it. This piece 
of a Form, then, would be the particular quality of a thing, and it 
would be by having such pieces that a thing would participate in various 
Forms. Moreover, since a Form is a homogeneous entity, the quality 
of a thing, being a piece of a Form, would resemble (though only 
imperfectly as part resembles whole) that Form; and thus the thing 
itself would resemble (though again only imperfectly) the Form. A 
quality torn away from a Form will perish when the thing possessing 
it perishes. But since the Form itself does not perish, it must be con- 
ceived of as an inexhaustible reservoir of such pieces. No matter how 


15 Many commentators have recognized this point in 102D, where Socrates 
distinguishes between “‘tallness itself” and ‘‘the tallness in us.”” Cf. Hackforth, 
op. cit., pp. 143-144; Bluck, op. cit., pp. 17-18; and Cornford, Plato and Parmen- 
ides (London, 1939), pp. 78-79. 

16 Bluck is therefore mistaken when he suggests (op. cit., p. 18) that a quality 
might withdraw from a thing. 

17 Cf. Phaedo, 73-74, where the relation between equals and “‘the equals 
themselves” is likened to the relation between apicture of Simmias and Simmias. 

18 Cf. Phaedo, 100C-100D. 
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many things have taken pieces from a Form, there is always plenty 
left for other things to share in.!® 

Anyone who interprets Plato’s Forms as universals will find the 
above interpretation of the relation between Forms and things positive- 
ly incredible. But those who are impressed with the thing-like char- 
acter Plato assigns to Forms—for example, with his statements that 
Justice is just, that Equals are equal, that things resemble Forms—may 
not find difficulty in accepting the view that in the Phaedo Plato con- 
ceived of participation in the thing-like manner of one thing possessing 
a part of another—like different men each being under a part of a sail. 
There are, of course, many different views of the Parmenides, where 
this analogy of the sail occurs ;*° but to suppose that with this analogy 
Plato was making explicit what in the Phaedo he had implicitly assumed 
to be the relation between a Form and a thing seems to be a more 
plausible view than any other explanation of why Plato bothered to 
introduce and then criticize this at first sight rather silly analogy. Thus 
the view on how Plato conceived the relation between Form and thing 
in the Phaedo which is best confirmed by internal evidence is also 
confirmed by the external-evidence of the Parmenides. 


Davin S. ScaRrROWw 
Smith College 


Phaedo 106A-106E 


Translated by R. Hackforth 
(Reprinted by permission of the Cambridge University Press) 


“Now a further point, Cebes: if the non-even were necessarily 
imperishable, presumably three would be imperishable.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Or again, if the non-hot were necessarily imperishable, then when 


19 Incidentally, this interpretation of participation has the merit of showing 
in what sense a Form is immanent in things and in what sense it transcends 
them. Hackforth (op. cit., p. 144) and Bluck (of. cit., p. 18) have both taken 
the necessity of distinguishing between Forms and qualities of things as showing , 
that in the Phaedo Forms cannot be regarded as immanent. Yet this leaves 
unexplained the doctrine that a thing is beautiful because it partakes of the 
Form beauty. Here Plato is asserting some sort of relation between a thing 
and a Form—not between a thing and its quality. But neither Hackforth nor 
Bluck commit themselves on what sort of relation Plato had in mind. 

20 Cf. Parmenides, 131B 
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you confront snow, with something hot, the snow would retreat out 
of its way, intact and unmelted; for it couldn’t perish, nor could it 
endure to admit heat.” 

“That is true.” 

“Similarly, I suppose, if the non-coolable were imperishable, then 
when a cold object approached fire, the fire could never be extinguished 
or perish, but would take itself off intact.” 

“It would have to do so.” 

“Then must we not apply the same principle in the case of what is 
deathless? That is to say, if the deathless is also imperishable, it is 
impossible for a soul to perish when death approaches it, for it follows 
from what we have said that the soul will not admit death, will never 
be dead, any more than three, and of course oddness, will ever be even, 
or fire, and of course the heat in fire, ever be cold. But it may 
be objected, ‘Granting that the odd cannot become even when the 
even approaches, what is to prevent it perishing, and an even, taking its 
place ?’ In reply, we could not contend that the odd cannot perish, for 
the non-even is not imperishable. Of course, if that had been admitted 
to be so, we could easily now contend that on the approach of the even 
oddness and three take their departure; and we could have maintained 
the same thing about fire and the hot, and therrest of them, couldn’t we ?” 

““Yes indeed.” 

“Then similarly in our present instance of the deathless, if that is 
admitted to be also imperishable, soul would be imperishable in addi- 
tion to being deathless; but if that is not admitted, we shall need a 
further argument.” 

“Oh but, so far as that goes, we need nothing further: for if the 
deathless, which lasts for ever, is to admit destruction, it is hardly 
likely that anything else will escape destruction.” 

“Yes, and I suppose it would be agreed by everyone that God, and 
the Form of life itself, and any other deathless entity there may be, can 
never perish.” 

“Why yes, to be sure: agreed by every human being: and the gods, 
I expect, would be even more inclined to agree.” 

“Then inasmuch as the deathless is also indestructible, I presume 
that soul, if it really is deathless, must be indestructible too.” 

“There can be no question of that.” 

““So when death approaches a man his mortal part, it seems, dies, but 
his immortal part gets out of the way of death and takes its departure 
intact and indestructible.” 

“Evidently.” 


B 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


F. H. BRADLEY. By RicHarp WoLLHEm. Pelican Philosophy Series. 
Baltimore, Pelican Books, 1959. $1.25. 


This is a good book and an important one. In his Editorial Foreword, 
A. J. Ayer describes it as filling an important gap in the Pelican 
Philosophy Series. This it does and more. It goes a considerable way 
toward filling a very serious gap in contemporary British philosophy— 
the gap between the kind of thinking that was philosophically dominant 
two generations ago and that which has more recently supplanted it. 
Bradley was the leading metaphysician of his day and one of the 
greatest of modern times. The analytic inquiries inspired by Russell, 
Moore and, in a different way, Wittgenstein have so far been concerned 
to make nonsense of that kind of thinking, with Bradley as a favorite 
target. Professor Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic made its own char- 
acteristic contribution to this enterprise. Mr. Wollheim’s book tries 
to make sense of Bradley, to show how much there is in his philosophy 
that is understandable in the light of theories of meaning, logic, and 
psychoanalysis now current. The considerable success of this attempt 
makes it more than an illuminating study of a once influential thinker. 
It contributes to the enrichment of contemporary thought by making 
once more accessible and usable sources of philosophic insight that 
have been too long neglected. 

“The best approach to Bradley’s thought,” Wollheim tells us, 
“lies though his Principles of Logic” (p. 17). It is certainly in his discus- 
sion of the Principles that Wollheim himself is at his best. His account 
of Bradley on meaning and designation, identity and contradiction, 
the “movement”’ of thought in inference, and the deficiencies of the 
traditional subject-predicate logic is thorough and discerning. Without 
minimizing the frequent ambiguity and arbitrariness of Bradley’s 
analysis he succeeds, I think, in showing that Bradley is “one of the 
true founders of modern logical theory” (p. 90) from whom we still 
have much to learn. 

This approach brings substantial dividends when the discussion 
reaches the central theme of internal and external relations. Avoiding 
the usual clichés of Bradleyan criticism, Wollheim is remarkably 
successful in stating the philosophically important issues clearly and 
in putting Bradley’s criticism of relational thought and the grounds 
for his suprarelational monism in a perspective in which their cogency 
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can be relevantly assessed. His exposition of the moral philosophy of 
the Ethical Studies is equally helpful and should serve to correct some 
of the now standard misinterpretations of this formidable theory. 
And in relating Bradley’s psychology to that of his contemporaries— 
notably to his controversy with James Ward about “activity” and 
“the self”— he shows the pertinence of much in it that might otherwise 
seem pointless to contemporary students. 

Wollheim has given us so much of value in a small book that it seems 
ungrateful to complain that he has not done more. But since many 
readers may be persuaded by the solid merits of his presentation that 
they have here got to the center of Bradley’s thinking, it must be 
pointed out, to keep the record straight, that there is something missing 
in his treatment of the subject—something that Bradley himself would 
have considered the heart of the matter. A study of this kind is bound 
to be selective. Wollheim tells us that he has omitted certain parts of 
Bradley’s thought because ‘‘they relate to topics that are no longer of 
general philosophical interest or concern,” or cannot be made intel- 
ligible to the general reader, or because he himself “continues to find 
them incomprehensible.” He is confident, however, that he has 
“omitted nothing essential to the understanding of Bradley’s thought” 
(p. 11). This confidence is not, I think, well founded. In logic, ethics, 
and the philosophy of mind, the topics treated gain in clarity by his 
handling of them. But for Bradley all these inquiries drive us on to 
metaphysics, to the attempt “‘to know Reality as against mere appear- 
ance,” and here what Wollheim -finds—and leaves—obscure is, in 
fact, the very essence of the subject. The final sentence of Appearance 
and Reality tells us not only that Reality is one and experiential but that 
it is spiritual. ‘Outside of spirit there is not, and cannot, be any reality, 
and the more that anything is spiritual, so much the more is it veritably 
real” (London, 1920, 7th impression, p. 552). This “more” is not 
merely that of quantitative aggregation; it is the Aigher in value, in 
beauty, truth, and goodness. And the degrees of its appearance are the 
measure of the adequacy of our apprehension of the one Reality. 
“Higher, truer, more beautiful, better and more real—these, on the 
whole count in the universe as they count for us” (ibid., p. 550). 
Hence, ‘Goodness, beauty and truth are all there is that in the end 
is real. Their reality, appearing amid chance and change, is beyond 
these and is eternal. But, in whatever world they appear, that world 
so far is real’? (Essays on Truth and Reality, Oxford, 1920, p. 469). 
This “part” of Bradley’s philosophy—the dimension of spiritual height 
—gets scant consideration in Wollheim’s book. He does not discuss 
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Bradley’s use of the term “spiritual” and he can make little of the 
doctrine of degrees of reality. He considers it a “mathematical meta- 
phor” that “leads us to ask clear cut questions that cannot be answered 
and teaches us to become discontented with the vague and shadowy 
answers on which we might have thrived” (p. 232). 

In fact, however, the “metaphor” is not mathematical but religious. 
The higher in degree is the more spiritual, and the more spiritual that 
in which our ideals are more adequately fulfilled, though in a way that 
“in the end” is beyond our knowing. This may be vague and will 
doubtless seem obscure to those who do not share the aspiration it 
expresses, but such people, as Bradley early warned us, are not likely 
in any case to see much in metaphysics. “‘All of us, I presume, more or 
less are led beyond the region of ordinary facts. Some in one way and 
some in others we seem to touch and have communion with what is 
beyond the visible world. In various manners we find something 
higher, which both supports and humbles, both chastens and transports 
us. And, with certain persons, the intellectual effort to understand the 
universe is a principal way of thus experiencing the Deity. No one, 
probably, who has not felt this, however differently he may describe 
it, has ever cared much for metaphysics” (Appearance and Reality, 
pp. 5-6). To fail to see that this is the kind of “‘understanding”’ of the 
universe at which Bradley’s own metaphysics aims, the positive point 
of the appeal to a higher reality that “both chastens and transports 
us,”” is to see the whole enterprise out of focus. The resulting obscur- 
ity is not surprising, but it is not wholly Bradley’s fault. 

In an interesting epilogue Wollheim offers his own interpretation 
of the “‘motivation” of Bradley’s metaphysics. In a familiar “move” 
of post-Wittgensteinian analysis he suggests that Bradley’s aim is 
to make us see the world “in a new light,” as a unified and seamless 
whole, and he is impressed by “a powerful, indeed an irresistible, 
analogy between the metaphysical attachment to the idea of an 
undivided Reality and the desire to establish ‘whole objects’ which is 
of such importance in infantile development” (p. 283). He thinks 
that Bradley’s conception of faith—the faith implicit in the philosophic 
enterprise—‘‘corresponds very closely to the experience we have 
when we see things in a particular configuration, or in a certain light, 
or as falling under a suggested category. For on such occasions we just 
accept, without extra evidence, on the basis of our eyes but yet with the 
cooperation of the will and judgment, something familiar as something 
new” (p. 281). He finds that the “satisfaction” thus achieved makes 
sense in connection with aesthetic experience (p. 282). 
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This is ingenious and, in a way, illuminating. It puts Bradley’s 
philosophy in an up-to-date perspective that is as likely to be congenial 
to many readers of Ayer’s series, as it is to Wollheim. But from the 
standpoint of Appearance and Reality what a reduced and flattened-out 
perspective it is! The connection that Bradley tried to make us see was 
not that between visual objects inter se—‘‘on the basis of our eyes” — 
but that in which “we touch and have communion with that which 
is beyond the visible world,” on the basis of a philosophy and a faith 
that probe beyond appearances. The inadequacy of aesthetic experience 
as a substitute for this metaphysical insight is emphasized in Appearance 
and Reality, pages 463-466. If it is this kind of wholeness that the infants 
psychoanalytically observed by Melanie Klein are seeking, then 
Wordsworth was nearer right than Freud in his interpretation of the 
experiences of earliest childhood. 

How are we to decide whether or not in this interpretation anything 
essential to Bradley’s thought has been omitted? It all depends, of 
course, on what we take to be essential. Wollheim does not argue this 
point. He simply refuses to take seriously, for philosophy, the concern 
that Bradley treats as central to a metaphysical understanding of the 
universe. Hence he can dismiss as “of no interest” considerations that 
for Bradley give point and cogency to the whole enterprise of specula- 
tive thought and proceed, with an analytically clear conscience, to 
focus attention on analogies hardly less speculative but, for “modern” 
minds, more psychoanalytically respectable. This procedure does 
indeed give us Bradley in a new light and it also shows us something 
instructive about the preconceptions and limitations of this kind of 
interpretation. If we are inclined to say that this new light is darkness 
or “obscurity” on just the philosophical issues that in fact concern us 
most, we shall have to look elsewhere than to contemporary Oxford 
and London for the further understanding of either Bradley or Reality 
that we seek. On this basic issue Wollheim has not filled the gap 
between the old philosophy and the new. But his book in both its 
achievements and its omissions helps to make explicit the real nature 
of this gap and its extent. 

ArTHUR E, Murpuy 
University of Texas 


PHYSICS OF THE STOICS. By S. Sampursxy. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. xi, 153. $3.50. 


The ostensible character of this monograph is expository. It tries 
to offer a reconstruction of the physical ideas of the Stoics, and shows 
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how this can be accomplished through the judicious use of later 
physical concepts which reveal by their associations suggestive parities 
of reasoning. The more favored, sophisticated notions introduced are 
those of “continuum” (p. 7), “field of force’ (p. 28), “‘tensional 
motion” (p. 29), “‘determinism” (p. 57), and “functional analysis” 
(p. 83). At closer look, however, this study represents more than a 
simple exposition of a neglected doctrine. It soon proves to be an 
involved argument designed to establish the special claim that to date 
no correct account of Stoic thought has been offered and, consequently, 
the real significance of Stoic physical ideas has yet to be grasped. 
Since historians and logicians of science may find this claim attractive, 
a brief discussion of its weaknesses is desirable. 

The modern one-sided preoccupation with Greek atomism, combined 
with the ancient Academic hostility toward the Stoa, are held by 
Sambursky to be the historical reasons of our ignorance of Stoic 
physics. If you add to this the contemporary suspicion of all purely 
hypothetical-explanatory schemes, the concealed causes of our neglect 
become clear. For the sake, then, of good history and (possibly) for a 
more enlightened philosophy of physics, a reconstruction, Sambursky 
implies, is in order. This being settled, the proposed program is carried 
out in four steps neatly corresponding to four key Stoic ideas: the idea 
of mvedua or dynamic continuum (pp. 1-20); és or field of force 
(pp. 20-48); ejwapyéevn or the doctrine of determinism (pp. 49-80) ; 
and cai Frrov or the notion of functional relation 
(pp. 81-115). The procedure followed throughout the discussion is 
clear. Each chapter opens with an impressive display of terms bor- 
rowed from modern physics and mathematics (for example, propaga- 
tion of state, principle of superposition of waves, Pauli’s exclusion 
principle, theory of sets); it then proceeds to the presentation of such 
textual material as survives in distorted form in classical works; then the 
problem of critical reconstruction is tackled; and, finally, the different 
implications of the “continuum aspect of Stoic physics” are elaborated. 

More precisely, in Chapter I the nature of the Stoic conception of 
a dynamically interconnected world is established, while, concurrently, 
the notions of “‘physical state” and “‘category”’ are reviewed. Chapter 
II investigates the relative notion of “‘tensional motion” with its dynam- 
ic association of “disturbances propagated through a continuous 
medium.” Chapter III probes the consequences of the newly evolved 
physical concepts against the older confusions about freedom and 
determinism, description and identification, prediction and knowledge. 
And finally, Chapter IV rounds out the discussion with the idea of 
“functional relation” as this bears on the infinite and time. 
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Since the work as a whole is clearly motivated by other than purely 
historical interests, the charge of anachronism that could easily be 
hurled against it must be withheld. But there remain some points of 
which one can be critical. For example, while it is clear that the cohesive 
function of mvedua as ovvextixy Sivas explains the constitution of 
different things, it is in no way clear why this cogent account must be 
regarded as distinctly physical in character. The ambiguities of the 
term dvors are notorious. If the later associations of this term are to be 
pressed, its independence in Stoic thought from mathematical concepts 
proves embarrassing; if its kinship with earlier ideas is to be stressed, 
its assumed scientific character becomes dubious. Similarly, Sambursky’s 
interpretation of éig as a “dynamic process prevailing within a 
continuous medium and a corporeal nature” becomes misleading. 
For if “‘physical state” and “‘the change of physical state” are the main 
things to be explained, the contrast between the atomistic conception 
of peraBatixy Kivnois and the Stoic notion of “tensional motion” 
fails to clarify the meaning of the “physically dynamic” so long as 
time or 5vvajus remains obscure. In a similiar fashion Sambursky’s 
claim that the Stoic conception of e{wappyévn, compared with avaynn 
and 76 katd 76 ouppBeBnKos, provides a better framework for empirical 
generalizations, rests on a misunderstanding. It is tacitly assumed that 
pre-Stoic theories of induction indicate a probabilistic conception of 
empirical knowledge, and on this it is inferred that, since no such 
doctrine was feasible within earlier conceptions of the possible, a proof 
of the Stoics’ ability to do this also establishes the soundness of their 
conception of empirical knowledge. But surely this does not follow 
unless acceptance of the much more recent views about falsifiability, 
probability, combinatorial analysis, and verification is presumed. 
Finally, Sambursky’s points on the Stoics’ grasp of the notion of the 
“limiting process” and “convergence of sequences”—as these relate 
to the problem of the “whole and its parts” or the development of a 
“theory of sets’’—deserves similar criticism. For they clearly suggest 
that advances in mathematics are usually preceded by advances in 
physical ideas, while historically at least, as far as pre-Euclidean 
mathematics is concerned, the opposite seems to be the case. Eudoxus’ 
method of exhaustion came to use long before Chrysippus thought | 
of advancing his doctrine of toy a«ardAnkros. 

The work includes a useful appendix and a handy index to passages 
quoted. Moreover, it is distinguished by an elegant style and will be 
welcome to all those who are interested in ancient science. 


Smithsonian Institution 
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RIGHTS AND RIGHT CONDUCT. By A. I. Mevpen. Oxford, Basil 

Blackwell, 1959. Pp. 87. 12s.6d. 

Professor Melden has chosen as his subject one corner of the complex 
terrain covered by the concept of a right. While he lists other kinds of 
rights, such as the right to do certain things without interference, and 
to interfere in other people’s affairs, he discusses only the right which 
is a right to a special performance on the part of others, taking as 
typical the right of a parent to “special consideration” from his children. 
Moreover, he is interested in this example only from one special point 
of view: the importance of the subject of rights lies, he thinks, in the 
fact that we appeal to rights in backing up moral judgments, and the 
problem is to show how the statement that the father has a right 
is related to the statement that certain things are required of the son. 
(This is the relation of Hah to right conduct appearing in the title 
of the book.) 

Melden’s first question is about the circumstances in which the 
parent’s right generates an obligation in the son or daughter. He is 
clearly justified in saying that there is some complementarity between 
the rights of parents and the obligations of children, but also in pointing 
out that where A has the right to demand x of B, B does not necessarily 
have the obligation to provide x for A. For such rights can be waived, 
and where they are waived B may have no obligation to act. But 
Melden wants to go further than this in divorcing A’s right from B’s 
obligation, for he mentions in this context (1) the fact that A may, 
not be justified in standing on his rights and (2) that there may be © 
other more pressing claims on B. Here he does not seem to prove 
his point. If A really has the right to demand something from B and 
does demand it, then B has an obligation to provide it even if A is 
ungenerous or unwise in pressing his claim. If, on the other hand, B 
has an obligation to do something incompatible with meeting A’s 
demand, or if he would need to do a bad act in order to meet it, 
A could not have had a right to demand x of B. For instance, while 
in old age parents have the right to support from their children, they 
do not have the right to money which could only be obtained by means 
of murder or perjury, nor to money owed to creditors. In difficult cases 
the question is whether the right exists, not whether an obligation 
corresponds to a given right. The area of the right is itself circumscribed 
by prior claims, so that here rights and obligations seem to be more 
closely connected than Melden suggests. 

Professor Melden hopes that by considering the case of a parent’s 
right he will be able to throw light on familiar problems of the relation 
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of “value” to “fact.” He believes that there seems to be a logical gap 
between the fact of being a parent and the judgment that a parent is 
owed special consideration only if we ignore the social background 
which gives the word “‘parent”’ its meaning. “In the full-fledged sense,” 
he says, the word “parent” refers to matters of “social and moral 
fact” involving the institution of family life in which there is mutual 
acknowledgment of interests. The rights of parents are social facts, 
which would not exist without the “moral relations” in which members 
of families stand to each other. ‘Father’ he says is a “moral term” 
naming a “‘moral relation” and so there should be no special problem 
about how we move from the statement “he is a father”’ to “he has the 
right to special consideration from his children.”” Melden’s observation 
that the rights of parents depend on facts other than those with which 
genealogists are concerned is valuable, but one doubts if those who 
believe in a “naturalistic fallacy” and the logical gap between the 
“is” and the “‘ought”’ would be satisfied that their difficulty has dis- 
appeared. They would probably say that it is one thing to recognize a 
“moral relation” (which in Melden’s sense one does in speaking of 
someone as a parent) and another to make a judgment about what 
someone should do. Let us even suppose that in calling a man a father, 
in the full-fledged sense, one implies that he recognizes obligations to 
his children and thus stands in a moral relation to them. Could not 
someone who recognizes this, and all the other “social and moral facts” 
to which Melden draws attention, yet ask “Why should I support my 
father in his old age?’’ Melden allows that there can be an appeal 
against existing social arrangements, but what he says at this point, 
about justifying lines of conduct by showing that they tend to preserve 
“the moral status of the person concerned” or “the moral community 
of which one is a member,” is sketchy in the extreme. 

This book is rewarding if only for the many places in which observa- 
tions from Wittgenstein’s later work are brought to bear on the prob- 
lems of moral theory. Melden may not have solved the traditional 
problems but he throws out a number of interesting ideas. 


Puitippa Foor 
Somerville College, Oxford 
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SOME ASSUMPTIONS OF ARISTOTLE. By Georce Boas. Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society. New Series. Volume 
49, Part 6. Philadelphia, The American Philosophical Society, 
October, 1959. Pp. 98. $2.00. 

Professor Boas’ interest in this subject has been known ever since he 
published his first article on assumptions and presuppositions of 
Aristotle’s philosophy in the American Journal of Philology of 1934. 
Philosophers and classicists will be glad to see that he has continued 
and enlarged these studies. The present volume brings together assump- 
tions from the whole corpus of Aristotle’s treatises. It begins with a 
discussion of methodological assumptions, including such as relate to 
‘perceptual evidence,” to the “principle of parsimony,” and to the 
“method of analysis.” From these and others (my enumeration is 
selective) we move on to presuppositions of a more substantive kind 
which may be extracted from Aristotle’s views on nature, on change, 
on cognition, and on good and evil. Of the central and larger subjects 
of Aristotle’s philosophy none seems to be neglected. At the end of the 
volume there is added, for good measure, a new and skeptical scrutiny 
of the evidence for hierarchies and hierarchical constructions in Aristot- 
le’s system. As I shall not come back to this topic it may be said at 
once that Boas, while offering much valuable information and food 
for further reflection, commits himself too exclusively to the Neopla- 
tonic conception of a hierarchy; to be sure, he has his reasons for doing 
so, but they need not be pressed so hard. He also ignores some of the 
relevant material in Aristotle, for example, the scale of animals which 
in de generatione animalium (II, 1) is constructed on the basis of their 
modes of reproduction. 

As Boas himself says, a philosopher’s assumptions are what he takes 
for granted, and there can be no doubt that Aristotle took much for 
granted. He accepted terms and other Greek words with their normal 
connotations and while he questioned many Platonic and Academic 
doctrines he regarded others as above doubt or controversy. But these 
are not the assumptions which Boas has set himself to study. It is less 
easy to say what he did wish to study. For he includes in this book many 
convictions which Aristotle took so little for granted that he argued 
for them at length and elaborately. The purposiveness of nature is 
not simply assumed but is defended by the reasoning of, for example, 
Physics I1, 4, 196a24 ff., and II,8. That there can be no action at a 
distance is “‘asserted in de generatione et corruptione 322 b 23” but rests 
on the careful induction performed in Physics VII, 2. Let us not be 
pedantic about such instances. What really interests Boas are the 
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implications of Aristotle’s doctrines, no matter whether these doctrines 
are assumed or proved. In essence the book is a discussion, or an argu- 
ment, carried on between Boas and Aristotle about these implications 
(though Aristotle is not always allowed to defend himself as well as he 
could). Some of the implications were developed by Aristotle himself; 
there are others which he might or perhaps should have developed. 
Some implications dominated later Western science and philosophy 
and some still have a certain, if not undisputed, vitality. It is the last 
variety which Boas examines with particular searching energy. His 
critical arguments are invariably keen and penetrating and the dis- 
cussion is thoroughly rewarding. In the net effect we learn more about 
Boas’ philosophy than about Aristotle’s. 

Sometimes we journey so far away from Aristotle that his doctrines 
are barely any longer visible on the horizon. And even when we stay 
close to them it is not always easy to recognize them in Boas’ synthesis. 
Synthesis may lead to the result that in his Metaphysics Aristotle 
“clearly wishes to describe all true being as motionless,” that he is 
“incapable of accepting change as an ultimate reality” (‘‘the flux had 
to be explained away”’), that “‘time is relegated to so unimportant a 
position that it need scarcely to be mentioned.” This leaves one 
wondering why Aristotle takes such trouble to establish the reality of 
time and to prove not only the reality but the necessity and eternity of 
change (in Physics IV, 10 f. and VIII, 1 respectively). On the same 
page (19) from which I take these quotations we also read that 
Aristotle is “‘willing to accept the irregular movements of the planets 
on the basis of what he sees.” Actually he accepts the regularity of 
planetary movements on the basis of what the “mathematicians” 
told him. Boas knows but sometimes fails to remember that Aristotle 
finds regularity, absence of change, and the “always” in a good part 
of the physical world, namely, in the celestial region. The “always” 
and the general are for him not only associated with universals and 
abstractions (as contrasting with perceptions)—in this connection 
Boas makes much too much of Anal. Post. Il, 1g—and even the dis- 
tinction between the “‘order of nature” and the “‘realm of observation” 
or between reason and observation is not as essential as Boas believes. 
Rather the line which separates the realm of the eternal with its never 
broken regularity from that of chance and deviations cuts right across 
Aristotle’s cosmos; it is the boundary between the celestial and the 
sublunary region. 

One assumption which, as far as I can see, Aristotle never makes and 
which Boas might as well have included among those which he himself 
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brings to the inquiry relates to the need for a completely unified and 
intrinsically consistent philosophical system. There can be no doubt 
that Aristotle is less consistent and systematic than, on the one side 
of him, Plato in whose thought a few central doctrines control every- 
thing down to the most peripheral areas and, on the other side, the 
Stoics with whom the necessity of a completely watertight system seems 
indeed to have been a consciously made ‘“‘methodological assumption.” 
This is probably not altogether new; but how little consistency there 
is between one phase of Aristotle’s philosophy and others, how many 
contradictions and discrepancies can be found, may still be new—and 
to some readers of this volume it may come as a shock. Aristotle did 
not believe in “integrating.”” He emphatically holds that the first 
principles and methods of, say, ethics and politics differ from those of 
mathematics and physics. He might have been aghast at Boas’ attempts 
to bring ethics into line with, and under the control of, the concepts 
used in his physical theory. This theory often couples “activity’’ and 
“passivity” but if we wish to find Aristotle’s convictions about “the 
goodness of action’’ we may as well leave passivity and physical theory 
alone and go straight to the First Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. Again 
for Aristotle the decomposition of a physical body into its elements has 
no points of resemblance to the method of differentiating forms of 
government. Boas treats both subjects—and some others—rather 
arbitrarily under the common heading “Analysis” but admits that 
the analogies for which he looks are not present. However, if Boas here 
gets off the track he does move in the right direction with his criticism 
of Aristotle’s psychology and epistemology. The root of the difficulty 
is that Aristotle’s theory allows us only to know the universal or the 
Form but that he clearly also regards the individual as knowable. The . 
First Mover is an individual. How then can we know him? Because he 
is a pure Form and our mind grasps Forms? Or rather on the strength 
_of the arguments through which Aristotle leads us in Physics VIII 
(Aristotle’s unshakable belief in the power of reason and reasoning 
which is evident on every page of his work should probably figure 
somewhere among his assumptions)? Aristotle may not have faced 
this question. We might, however, note that in the last chapter of 
Metaphysics M (108710 ff.) he distinguishes between potential knowl- 
edge and actual knowledge and for once defines the latter as knowledge 
of the individual. But this doctrine perhaps only complicates the contra- 
dictions pointed out by Boas. 
Thus the volume presents genuine problems side by side with arti- 
ficial ones. Aristotle is credited—or debited—with not a few assump- 
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tions which he never made. But the profit to be derived from the volume 
remains great. It introduces the reader to new perpsectives and leaves 
him with a sharpened awareness of what may and what may not be 
assumed. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
Corneil University 


DIE BEDEUTUNG VON KANTS BEGRUNDUNG DER AS- 
THETIK FUR DIE PHILOSOPHIE DER KUNST. Kantstudien- 
Erganzungshefte 77. By WALTER BremeL. Kéln, Kélner Universi- 
tats-Verlag, 1959. Pp. 200. DM 20,—. 


A philosophical question is here understood to be a question that 
can itself be called in question. Considering the question—Is a philo- 
sophical explanation of art possible ?—the author holds that an affirm- 
ative answer can be justified only through the presentation of an 
explanation that will prove to be equally illuminating both for art 
and for philosophy. Otherwise expressed, a theory of art must be 
associated with a general philosophical (ontological) outlook, but the 
nature of art, as so presented, must provide evidence tending to 
justify the philosophical outlook. Any reader who may be disturbed 
by the suggestion of circularity here must remember Biemel’s pre- 
occupation with Heidegger and Heidegger’s acceptance of a kind of 
circularity in all explanation. 

The main topic of the book is a consideration of Kant’s aesthetic 
theory as a basis for a philosophy of art. After an examination of the 
place of the third Critique in relation to the other two, the author con- 
siders in detail the difficulties—the inner tensions—arising from the 
circumstance that the pure judgment of taste, as required by the general 
system, is not adequate to account for Kant’s own later insights into the 
nature of art. The “subjectivity” of the judgment and its alleged 
formal basis are cases in point. Even more important is Kant’s difficulty 
in finding a proper accommodation for the activity of the productive 
imagination. 

This long and detailed examination of the inner tensions seems to me 
the most valuable part of the book. Although the main intent is to 
show that we must go beyond Kant for an adequate philosophy of art, 
the author succeeds in conducting us so thoroughly into the Kantian 
situation that we have the sense of understanding “from within” the 


puzzlements that beset Kant. This is a happy exercise of the historical 
imagination. 
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In his search beyond Kant for an adequate philosophy of art, 
Biemel considers the theories of Schelling and of Hegel, but it is in 
Heidegger’s view of the work of art as the creative production (and 
disclosure) of truth that he finds both the resolution of the Kantian 
difficulties and the object of his search, namely, a philosophy of art 
that will be equally illuminating for art and for philosophy. 

This final section (16 pages) will prove difficult going for any 
reader who does not have some prior acquaintance with Sein und Zeit 
and who is not prepared for Heidegger’s characteristic view about 
the close associations between creation and discovery, for it is against 
the background of the claim that it is a single process by which man 
creates his authentic existence and discovers himself that art creation 
is seen as both the disclosure and the making of truth. 


Dorotuy WALSH 


Smith College 


PAUL ELMER MORE. By Artuur Howarp Dakin. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. xvii, 416. $7.50. 


At the age of fifty-eight in 1922, Paul Elmer More wrote to a 
friend: “I have gained the rather sad preeminence of being at once 
the least read and the worst hated author in the country.” Perhaps 
both epithets were exaggerated, but More the Platonist, the uncon- 
firmed Anglican, Tory, and austere humanist found that “‘it is a 
desperately hard thing to go all one’s life against the current of one’s 
age.” He might have been happier and more effectively influential 
if he had only been able to make up his mind to stick to journalism 
or philosophy or the Anglican priesthood. Of this he seems to have 
been well aware, for he wrote: “‘It seems clearer to me every year that 
in some way I never made quite the right choice, or never made it 
wholeheartedly. I have wavered between things secular and things 
sacred, with the result that I have not found myself planted firmly 
in either world. ... I might have been happy aiming to be a saint; 
I might have succeeded in the world.” 

Some of this wavering indecisiveness of an earnest mind, seeking 
moral authority in established tradition but hounded by skeptical 
complexities, seems to have infected More’s latest biographer. His book 
is a running account of the events of his subject’s life supplied by letters 
and family reminiscences, interspersed with summaries and quotations 
from More’s published works. The transitions from exalted and 
erudite theorizing to homely details are often so abrupt as to be startling, 
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so that the total effect is one neither of good biography nor of good 
exposition. 

Much space is occupied by More’s agreements and disagreements 
with his fellow-champion of literary-religious humanism in the now 
almost forgotten wars of the 1920’s, Irving Babbitt, and with the 
renegade Stuart Sherman. Living all his life on the fringes of profes- 
sional philosophy as well as of religion and literature, More went his 
own way in matters philosophical, blending his own selective version 
of Plato with Buddhism and Anglicanism of an unorthodox sort. The 
lay philosopher condemned modern philosophy, however, as “an 
intellectual nuisance,”’ found Dewey “detestable” and “‘mischievous,”’ 
and “‘some of the papers” at the International Congress of Philosophy 
at Harvard in 1926 “‘just rotten, I heard nothing, absolutely nothing, 
that had the slightest value.” To More, Plato’s doctrine of ideas was 
‘just pure philosophy and the only philosophy,” supplementing 
Buddhism and paving the way for Protestant Christianity. Its finest 
flowering was to be found in the England of Trollope’s novels and the 
lives of the bishops, and More wondered whether his fellow St. Louisan 
T. S. Eliot had not chosen the path he himself should have taken. 

At seventy, though laden with academic honors, Paul Elmer More 
confessed that “at the best, the deepest feeling I have is one of a sort of 
futility in all I have done or can do.”’ It was his misfortune to combine 
a temperamental conservatism and a bookish unworldliness with a 
passion for inquiry among contemporaries of whom he said, “‘at heart 
we are, and always have been, barbarians, save for the modicum of 
Greek influence we have carried with us.” 


Harovp A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


EINFUHRUNG IN DIE PHANOMENOLOGIE EDMUND HUS- 
SERLS. By Szirasi. Tiibingen, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1959. Pp. iv, 142. DM 

Three of Husserl’s own works published during his lifetime are sub- 
titled “‘introduction”’: the Jdeen of 1913, the Méditations Cartésiennes of 
1931, and the Arisis of 1936. None ultimately satisfied his own standards. 
Anyone who now writes an introduction to his philosophy implies that 
he can do better. 

In contrast to Husserl, absorbed as he was by his subject matter, 
Szilasi is certainly aware of his audience. For his book consists of 
lectures given in 1958-1959 at the University of Freiburg. The lecturer 
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was after 1945 the temporary occupant of the chair held by Husserl 
and next by Heidegger. Though he studied under both, clearly his 
greater allegiance still belongs to Heidegger, yet he believes that he can 
be faithful to both masters. In fact, next to the Louvain edition of 
Husserl’s works he considers Heidegger’s lectures and writings the 
best avenue to Husserl’s phenomenology. 

Nevertheless, this is an independent and conscientious study of 
Husserl’s work, only occasionally showing traces of Heideggerian 
phraseology. Szilasi even wants us to ‘‘pick up the broken thread of 
phenomenological research,” broken also by the new speculative 
ventures of Husserl’s last amanuensis, Eugen Fink. In view of Heideg- 
ger’s obvious disinterest in such a revival this signals a definite return 
to Husserl. Only rarely does one have the impression that Szilasi 
holds anything but admiration for Husserl’s “genius,” though he 
accepts without serious reservation Heidegger’s criticism that “the 
whole phenomenology rests on weak foundations” (p. 58). Yet he sets 
his own accents, focusing his account on Husserl’s conception of 
“transcendence,” interpreting Husserl’s position between idealism and 
realism as “transcendental indifference,” and labeling it ‘‘trans- 
cendental positivism.” Particularly welcome is Szilasi’s un-Heideg- 
gerian emphasis on Husserl’s concern for strengthening the foundations 
of science. 

Szilasi distinguishes three phases in the development of Husserl’s 
phenomenology: the descriptive, the transcendental, and the egological, 
also characterized by the transcendental constitution, a distinction 
which seems highly debatable for the last two phases. Three ‘“‘discov- 
eries” of the descriptive phase—intentionality, categorial intuition, and 
the intuitive a priori— are particularly well presented. In the later 
phases Szilasi overcomplicates the picture by the bewildering and 
unconvincing distinction between the epoché and four additional 
reductions. The introduction of the eidetic method is strangely 
delayed. The constitution of the world and the self by the ego 
is asserted, but never sufficiently demonstrated. Some of Husserl’s 
most influential early ideas, such as his antipsychologism, are not even 
mentioned, nor is Husserl’s pre-phenomenological philosophizing. He 
seems to start from Kant, certainly not the proper historical perspective. 

Usually the exposition stays close to the text, though, short of a 
full key to abbreviations, the newcomer may have trouble identifying 
the sources. There is no index and hardly any bibliography; as to the 
latter, Patocka’s basic collection goes strangely unmentioned. 

This book may easily be the best introduction for Continentals 
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returning to Husserl from Heidegger. As for others, particularly 
Anglo-American readers who cannot be expected to take on faith 
mere testimonials to Husserl’s “triumphs,” the value is limited. For 
them, Husserl’s own introductions, demanding though they are, still 
deserve preference. 


HERBERT SPIEGELBERG 
Lawrence College 


WHOLES AND STRUCTURES. An Attempt at a Philosophical 
Analysis. By Knut Erik TRANOy. Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1959. 
Pp. 42. D. Kr. 8.— 


This booklet is the outcome of studies and round table discussions 
which took place during the 1957 spring semester and the summer 
session of the Scandinavian Summer University the same year. The 
leader of the studies and the round table discussions was the professor 
of philosophy at Bergen’s University, Knut Erik Tranéy. 

The Scandinavian Summer University has been in existence since 
1951. In the Editorial Foreword of the booklet one reads that it is 
“dedicated to the pursuit of interdisciplinary discussions and studies. 
It brings together students and scholars from Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden in an effort to further scientific coopera- 
tion and counteract the narrowness of mind and onesidedness of 
approach which is often the result of increasing specialization in higher 
education and scientific research.” 

At what results does professor Tranéy then arrive? First of all, 
at the not very surprising fact that the words “structures” and ‘‘wholes” 
are used in many different ways in the different sciences and different 
contexts. Second, at the not quite so trivial fact that usages in the 
different sciences seem to range themselves in a continuum, with 
mathematics and logic at one end, extending by way of crystallog- 
raphy, physics, and chemistry over the biological and social sciences 
to the humanistic disciplines with aesthetics at the other end of the 
continuum. The different uses have a family resemblance but not 
a single defining characteristic. 

At the one end the concept of structure is important and the concept 
of whole finds almost no application. ‘‘Structure’’ is defined thus: 
“A set of elements is said to have a structure if we can define [the] 
relations holding between the elements; by ‘structure’ we mean 
nothing but this [internal] system of relations holding between the 
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elements.” At the other end, however, it seems to be the other way 
around. In aesthetics, for example, the concept of structure is insignif- 
icant and the concept of whole is all important. 

In addition, the book gives a detailed and informative account 
about the changes in the concepts and their applicability as we move 
from one end of the continuum to the other. The analysis is thoroughly 
worked out and the results are illuminating. Still, one cannot help 
feeling a little doubtful about what has really been accomplished. It 
is of course interesting to know how the words are used within different 
scientific disciplines but it may be a little difficult to see the philo- 
sophical significance of these investigations. We are not presented with 
any philosophical problem which is rooted in a misunderstanding of 
the logic of these two concepts. 

The subtitle of the booklet is An Attempt at a Philosophical Analysis. 
Does one have to be a philosopher in order to find out how chemistry, 
say, or aesthetics uses the words “structure” and ‘“‘whole”’? There 
seems to be nothing philosophical about the analysis. 


Jusrus HartNack 
Arhus University, Denmark 


HUMAN FREEDOM AND SOCIAL ORDER. By Joun Wi. 
Durham, Duke University Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 250. $5.00. 


Professor Wild’s subject is the possibility of a Christian philosophy 
and the implications of such a philosophy for morals and _ politics. 
Consequently he delves rather deeply into the theological bran-tub, 
and this in itself is sufficient to make the book difficult to evaluate. 
This is not helped by his use of jargon like “Lebenswelt,” “guiding 
image,” and so on. That the author’s discussion of the nature of myth 
and of what might be called “the meaning of Christianity” is somewhat 
superficial might be ignored. However, he endeavors not only to de- 
scribe the transition from a mythical outlook to Christianity but also 
to trace the history of what he calls the alternatives of faith and reason, 
and so he discusses the problem of a Christian philosophy as a problem 
in the history of philosophy. The superficiality which in the case of the 
theological section was pardonable must here be a culpable matter. 
It seems to me that there are two faults in this section. The first is that 
there is too much generalization as a result of the wide sweep of the 
historical survey and the brevity of the discussion. The second is that 
the author seems to operate with a very limited picture of the relevant 
material. He does not seem to appreciate that in the Middle Ages 
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St. Thomas alone achieved a complete system of thought, and that 
even if one is convinced that his metaphysics is mainly Aristotelian in 
inspiration, this needs a good deal of argument in the face of Gilson’s 
assertion that Thomism “did not come out of Aristotelianism by way 
of evolution, but of revolution.”’ Again, in this matter of the history of 
the Christian impact on philosophy it is misleading to distinguish only 
two types of thought—the subordination of faith to reason and that 
of reason to faith. Wild can well say that this history is tortuous, for 
it is far more so than his version of it would suggest. However, from 
this tortuous history he gleans the rather modest lesson that philosophy 
is not meant to be the handmaid of anything—a lesson that should 
not prove very difficult for us to learn. 

The problem of a Christian philosophy is not only a historical 
problem but also a logical one—namely, the problem of discovering 
whether the term “Christian philosophy” has any meaning. Addressing 
himself to this problem Wild begins by indicating the functions of 
philosophy and he makes it clear that the method he employs is that 
of phenomenological analysis. Analysis is not the whole of philosophy, 
and religion has always elicited the second function of philosophy 
which is that of synthetic speculation. Christian philosophy is an 
enterprise of this kind, and its Christian character is due to the fact that 
the philosopher’s “guiding image” or presupposition is the Christian 
faith. A Christian philosophy is not a system deduced from Christian 
principles but ‘‘an attempt to bring the judgment of faith to bear on 
this activity of man, and to bring philosophy into such a condition 
that it can face this judgment and be illuminated by it.”” The question 
arises whether the autonomy of philosophy is endangered. Wild answers 
this question by emphasizing that the mind is not empty when it begins 
to philosophize but possesses an intuitive or mythical grasp of the world 
already—“‘there is no such thing as a purely objective philosophy.” 
The Christian philosophy he proposes will take the Christian Revela- 
tion as its “guiding image.” Though it is thus given a definite point 
of departure, this philosophy will not be rigidly controlled by the 
faith but will be “‘free to follow its own norms in examining the evidence 
as it comes.” The second part of the book begins by discussing the 
method and content of Christian philosophy. The discussion adds 
little to what has been said, but indicates that the work of Kierkegaard 
(which, incidentally, is discussed all too briefly so that it is impossible 
to judge whether the author has understood Kierkegaard or not) is, 
though not the last word in Christian philosophy, a good example of 
what he means by this term. Like Kierkegaard he insists that the 
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philosopher must not claim a detachment from the human condition, 
and we gather that with his eyes fixed on the gospel the Christian 
philosopher would give us ‘“‘a coherent interpretation of the present 
world which did full justice to the available secular evidence.” It seems, 
too, that the author envisages this interpretation as something to be 
taught to people almost as a way of enlightenment or even salvation. 
The final chapters discuss Christian ethics, which is “not an ethics at 
all but a way of existing in the world,” the gap between the religious 
ethics of compassion and the behavior of nations, and the bridging 
of this gap. It seems that Wild believes in some kind of metaphysical 
order which guarantees that the ethics of love is the best pragmatic 
policy, and he concludes his book by giving a brief political program 
which he deduces from his Christian philosophy. 

It has been necessary to give this long summary of the book’s 
contents because the thesis of the book is so vague. It is not at all 
clear to me what the author means by a Christian philosophy, though I . 
appreciate that the possibility of a Christian philosophy is one of the 
most important questions for contemporary philosophical theology. 
It would appear that a philosophy may be called Christian, according 
to Wild, if it accepts as its basic presuppositions the content of the 
Christian faith. This seems to imply that the Christian faith is some 
body of beliefs or statements like scientific statements. But is religious 
belief an explanation of the world? Wild’s reading of Kierkegaard 
can hardly have been very profound if he thinks it is. True, he talks 
of the faith as a guiding image, and one is never very sure how seriously 
to take this word “image.” Is the faith a kind of picture which, though 
itself not a statement of fact, will serve to guide us as we make such 
statements ? If this is his meaning, the description of Christian philos- 
ophy as based on the presupposition of Christian faith is most mis- 
leading. It is not enough to repeat Kierkegaard’s point about philos- 
ophy beginning with something; one must see how Kierkegaard 
used this logical criticism, which he borrowed from Trendelenburg. 
It may still be true that some religious faith is one of the underlying 
strata of a metaphysical theory, but this is a very different kind of 
“‘presupposition.”’ If there can be such a thing as a Christian philos- 
ophy, then surely neither is it an explanatory hypothesis nor is it 
based on one. In short, I wonder whether the author’s demand for a 
Christian philosophy does not arise from a misconception of the nature 
of religious faith and possibly from an understanding of philosophy 
which makes it resemble science too closely. Further, we must mention 
the discussion of the method of Christian philosophy and its repudiation 
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of detachment. Anyone who has a nodding acquaintance with Kierke- 
gaard and the existentialists will recognize this kind of emphasis. 
It is, however, an emphasis which can lead to much confusion; for 
though it is easy to see that there is a difference between the philo- 
sophical attitude of Kierkegaard and, say, Kant, it is far from easy to 
describe this difference and make some distinction between “‘existen- 
tial” method and the method of detachment which can be usefully 
applied. But whatever such a distinction means it is this emphasis on 
subjectivity which leads Wild to talk like the existentialists in terms 
which suggest that philosophy can provide contemporary man with 
some kind of faith. This reminds me of the wise words of W. H. V. 
Reade, which seem to me the proper text for the Christian apologist 
in philosophy: “The only Christian philosophy ... is the Christian 
faith” (The Christian Challenge to Philosophy, p. 125). The ethical and 
political sections will interest students of Christian ethics and sociology, 
but I do not feel that the discussion of any problem is very illuminating. 


J. Heywoop Tuomas 
University of Manchester 


AN APPROACH TO THE METAPHYSICS OF PLATO THROUGH 
THE PARMENIDES. By Wiuu1am F. Lyncn, S. J. Washington, 
D.C., Georgetown University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 256. $6.00. 


Father Lynch is charming. If he wished to do so, he could probably 
persuade us that Plato never existed. He undertakes here to persuade 
us, among other things, that the first movement in the second part of 
the Parmenides is “‘completely affirmative and only superficially 
negative”, ending as it does with the conclusion that the one in no 
way shares in being, or is, and is neither named nor mentioned nor 
thought nor known nor perceived. 

One great difficulty for all positive interpretations of the Parmenides 
is that, at the end of the first movement, Parmenides asks, ““Can these 
things be so about the one?”’, and Socrates replies “I think not’. 
Father Lynch takes seventeen pages to neutralize this difficulty. 
First he gives a pretty discussion of irony and of the Lysis, with referen- 
ces to the doctrine of privation in Aristotle. Next he says that the second 
movement in fact largely adopts the views of the first, although it ap- 
pears to adopt their contradictories. Next he says that “the word 
‘knowledge’ can be a highly technical term in the vocabulary of Plato, 
... and it does not follow that because a thing cannot be the object 
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of such knowledge it therefore does not exist. ... The pure, undivided 
essence or form or Idea or thing is in no case the ‘proper object’ of the 
human intellect. And this point is the larger burden of the thought 
of the first two [movements].”” Next he goes into the unknowable in 
Plato, bringing up Republic, 505 ff.; Theaetetus, 205; Timaeus, 52B; 
and Sophist, 249D. “One of the substantial conclusions of the Sophist 
is that being itself is undefinable—and therefore is unknowable in our 
technical sense.” 

This survey convinces him that the concept of unknowability has 
more than one sense in Plato, and that the word “unknowable” may 
indicate different degrees or states of nonexistence. ‘‘Certainly there 
are different ‘relations to objects’ to be attached to ‘incomprehen- 
sibility’ in the case of the indivisible One, the unlimited, and absolute 
non-being. In the one case there is an absolute but incomprehensible 
existence, in the second a semi-existence, in the third none at all. The 
one of the first hypothesis, we conclude, does exist. As such, however, 
it cannot be known by the rational intelligence.” 

The difficulty being thus charmed away, Father Lynch feels free 
to develop his view that the Parmenides is “‘a summary of the larger 
part of Platonism’”’, and that in it Plato gives “a skeletonized and 
ordered summary of his views on the essence of the Idea Doctrine, 
on the basic structure of sensibles and numbers, on the nature of unity, 
the indeterminate, th erelation of the contraries, time, the unmeasurable 
‘instant’ in time, motion, the Other, the different forms of non-being, 
his theory of communication, of participation, the nature of identity, 
the nature of difference, the possibility and source of predication, the 
way of opinion versus scientific knowledge, the character of limit and 
the unlimited, the nature of articulation in any unity, the discrete 
and the continuous, the possibility of real unity in any one-many, the 
logic of change and transition, of otherness, of relation.’ The dialogue 
universalizes and rationalizes the problem of contrariety for every 
level of being. 

It is not clear whether Father Lynch has seen my work on the 
Parmenides. At the beginning of his book he names me in a list of 
persons who have written about the dialogue; but in his list of works 
at the end he mentions only the first edition of my Plato’s Earlier 
Dialectic, which does not contain my interpretation of the Parmenides. 
However that may be, the “gymnastic” interpretation of the dialogue 
which I learned from Grote is very far from Father Lynch’s “meta- 
physical” interpretation, and is not one of the five sorts of interpretation 
of the dialogue which he lists. The author to whom he feels closest, 
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and from whom he sets out, is Cornford. The dialogue is gymnastical, 
to him, not in setting us puzzling fallacies to unravel, but in “constantly 
showing that the predication or non-predication of contraries varies 
with the different problems raised by the nature of any one thing”’. 

The book is pleasantly manufactured by the Quinn & Boden 
Company and easy to read, but a messy design on the wrapper (I do 
not think it is a defect of my copy) suggests that the metaphysics of 
Plato are like the explosion of an atomic bomb. 


RICHARD RoBINSON 
Onel College, Oxford 


AESTHETICS. PROBLEMS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF CRI- 
TICISM. By Monroe C. Bearps.tey. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1958. Pp. xi, 614. $6.95. 


This is the best book on aesthetics in a modern analytic vein to 
have appeared so far. Avowedly a general work, it nevertheless endeav- 
ors to cover systematically the whole range of problems in the philos- 
ophy of criticism. The author brings to this task a solid grasp of 
philosophical and aesthetic theories old and new. Particularly praise- 
worthy are the wealth of illustrations from the arts and the attempt 
to keep criticism steadily in view. Consequently, although I believe 
some of the views expressed to be seriously mistaken, there are few 
sections from which one cannot profit. 

Beardsley’s program is, broadly, to classify the types of statements 
critics make and to ask about statements of each type the two questions 
“What does the statement mean ?” and “‘What reason is there to believe 
that it is true ?”’ But since he deplores the ambiguities and the “needless 
duplication”’ of terms in the vocabulary of criticism and hopes to 
introduce into it a greater clarity and precision, he does not hesitate 
in making his classification to redefine existing terms and introduce 
new ones. With some terms this procedure is justified. Verbal con- 
fusions and arguments at cross-purposes often result from our not 
knowing what a critic means by terms like “style,” “‘form,”’ “‘represen- 
tation,” “content,” and ‘“‘texture.’’ Beardsley redefines or sharpens 
these and many other troublesome terms, often with considerable 
gains in clarity. While developing his own views he also takes up and 
examines with justice most of the theories current in the literature 
of aesthetics: theories, for instance, about sound and sense in litera- 
ture, representation in the visual arts, meaning and expression in 
music, metaphor, truth, belief, and fiction. 
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Another important task for the aesthetician, besides the largely 
verbal one of clarifying terms like “style,” “texture,” and “form,” 
is the examination of what critics say about these elements or aspects 
of art works. Beardsley himself, for example, characterizes styles as 
lean, tortuous, and flowing; he describes “‘sound qualities” of words as 
soft, smooth, sonorous, and harsh; the “tone” of a poem or novel may 
be bitter, calm, querulous, or savage; “dramatic structures”’ are loose, 
anticlimactic, tense; “‘designs” may be static, full of movement, or 
quietly balanced; and music may be indecisive, formless, boisterous, 
or gay. It is, I believe, with this large and varied array of adjectives 
and qualifying expressions that the more perplexing philosophical 
questions arise; conceptual differences which have never been carefully 
explored abound here. However, though Beardsley attempts to deal 
with these questions, they claim his attention only intermittently, 
and what he has to say is often unsatisfactory. One possible approach 
might be to contrast adjectives of special aesthetic interest, like those 
above, with adjectives like “red,” square,” “horizontal,” “loud,” 
and “slow,” which are not typically aesthetic. Such a division would 
throw into relief some sharp differences and suggest some of the 
problems—problems about “verification,” for example—that need 
to be faced. But Beardsley’s main categories (pp. 82 ff.) cut across this 
suggested line of division and so tend to distract attention from these 
problems. By drawing his main division between the “local qualities” 
of “elementary parts” and the “regional properties’ of “complexes” 
he is led to group together, as local qualities, characteristics as different 
as horizontal and restful (since both may be qualities of a simple line) 
and, as regional qualities, characteristics as different as squarish and 
stable, or triangular and restless (since they may all be qualities of a 
complex). Similarly, his definition of a “form-statement” as any 
statement that describes “‘relations among the internal elements and 
among the complexes within the object’ results in an unprofitable 
grouping of statements as diverse as “it’s a sonnet,” “‘it has a spiral 
composition,” “‘it’s louder,” “it contrasts with,” and “it’s gayer” 
as being all of one type. This is not to say that he wholly ignores the 
problems I have indicated. He does note that there are “important 
differences between a quality like red and a quality like cheerfulness,” 
and that some “musical relations,” like scherzo and rondo, can be 
explained easily “in a mechanical way” while others, like “kinetic 
pattern,”’ cannot. He says that ‘‘ ‘Wholeness,’ like the names of all 
regional qualities, can only be ostensively defined,”’ and that regional 
qualities are not “‘analyzable into any simple qualities’; and he sees 
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that disagreements about some’ regional qualities—say, whether a 
work is well organized or joyful—cannot be settled in the same way as 
disagreements about whether it is loud, squarish, or horizontal. But 
these observations do not take us far. 

Nor do I find satisfactory the account of regional qualities in general. 
There are “basic” qualities (red, horizontal) and “emergent” or 
“dependent” qualities (gay, peaceful) (pp. 1 ff.). Regional qualities, 
being of the latter sort, depend on, are “‘a function of,” or are “‘fixed 
by” certain “‘perceptual conditions’ which “tend give rise to the 
regional qualities in question. Slow tempo and low pitch, for example, 
are “‘sad-making”’ qualities (p. 330), and a strong frame tends to give 
a picture completeness (p. 192). We cannot, however, “lay down an 
exhaustive list of conditions” for any quality; and statements that 
certain perceptual conditions tend to give rise to certain regional 
qualities are empirical laws or generalizations (p. 331). 

I believe this account is far too simple for the complex issues involved. 
It leads Beardsley to treat the statements “A short action-time tends 
to make a play unified” and “Being slow tends to make music sad” 
as equally good examples of true generalizations about “perceptual 
conditions.” But, first, both these statements seem to me false—even 
if one adds Beardsley’s escape clause, ‘‘though its effect may be over- 
ruled by other features” (p. 331). No doubt slow music is more likely 
to be sad than gay, but that is a different matter. Second, the qualities 
Beardsley calls perceptual conditions (here, short action time and 
slowness) differ from each other very considerably; they are not 
related to their “dependent qualities” in anything like the same way. 
To write a play which has a long action and is also unified may be 
difficult and a challenge; but there is an intimate connection between 
slowness and sadness (and a conflict between pace and sadness) that 
is very different from the relation of brevity to unity. The relation 
between being in a minor key and being sad is different again. Further 
investigation is needed to determine which, if any, of these is an 
empirical connection of Beardsley’s kind. 

The last three chapters deal with evaluation: value judgments, 
relativism, aesthetic value, and art and morality. Here again I fre- 
quently find Beardsley’s views unconvincing. Discussing the reasons 
by which we support value judgments, he classifies them as objective, 
affective, and genetic, and holds that only objective reasons are truly 
relevant. The result is rather cavalier treatment of several familiar sorts 
of reasons; see, for example, his remarks on “‘original’’ (p. 460). Again, 
seeking a tidy theory, he claims that all objective reasons fall under 
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three general canons: unity, intensity, and complexity. At best this 
is a premature conclusion, barring a much fuller examination of 
critical reasons than he attempts; and in fact I think he sometimes cuts 
criticism down to fit his framework (see page 463, where he denies 
that simplicity, for which his three canons provide no place, is a quality 
we praise in works of art). 

Subordinate to the general canons there are, he holds, “specific 
canons or standards.” These state that certain features of poems, 
plays, and so on are good-making or bad-making features (p. 466). 
Such special standards are “‘justified as standards” because of their 
relation to the three general canons. Thus a short action time tends 
to be a merit in a play (specific canon) because a short action time 
tends to promote unity and unity is a merit (general canon). But since 
he also holds (p. 194) that balance is one of the things that tends to 
make for unity, his theory involves him in treating short action time 
and balance as specific merit features on all fours with each other. 
Yet they are surely so disparate in kind that it is most implausible to 
give one single kind of explanation of why they may both be merits. 
Indeed, though the merit of a short action time needs explanation, 
why not admit that balance and many other qualities besides Beards- 
ley’s chosen trinity may be merits in their own right without need of 
such explanation ? 

As for the general canons themselves, they, too, ‘““cannot be formu- 
lated universally, but only as general tendencies or ... statistical 
generalizations” (p. 472; though on page 466 he also says “Disunity 
is always a defect’). He therefore declares that the presence of unity, 
say, supports or is evidence for the aesthetic value of a work in the 
same way as the presence of salmonella bacteria is evidence for ‘“This 
food is dangerous” (p. 535). This view results in part from the wish 
to explain how the supporting of aesthetic judgments is a rational 
procedure. To be a rational argument, “‘it is good because it is unified” 
must be an “elliptical induction,”’ justified by the further truth that 
unified objects are likely to evoke aesthetic experiences. This, though 
Beardsley argues the position at length, misconceives the character 
of aesthetic reasons. We do not support the claim that this play is good 
in virtue of its unity by citing the generalization that unified plays are 
usually good. I believe that, throughout, Beardsley has not distinguished 
two questions: ““How do the reasons I give support my verdict that 
the work is a good one?” and “How can I justifiably infer, on hearing 
that a work is unified and so on, that it is probably a good one?” He 
sets out to answer the first and more vital of these questions (see pp. 
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533-534); but his account comes closer to being an answer to the 
second. 

The book is designed for use as a textbook, with full and up-to-date 
bibliographies and useful suggestions for further discussion. 


FRANK SIBLEY 
Cornell University 


NATURALISM AND SUBFECTIVISM. By Marvin Farser. 
Springfield, Ill., Charles C Thomas, 1959. Pp. xvi, 389. $9.50. 


Since 1939 when he played the leading role in founding the Inter- 
national Phenomenological Society, Marvin Farber has established 
his position as the outstanding American expositor, interpreter, and 
critic of Edmund Husserl’s phenomenology. The present volume, a 
monograph in the American Lecture Series, is the most recent addition 
to the author’s already impressive list of published studies of phenome- 
nology. In this work he is concerned with “‘the tension between natural- 
ism and idealism in its historical outcome of subjectivism, as developed 
in the phenomenological movement” (p. vii). Subjectivism he defines 
as a general philosophical position having as its principle the primacy 
of the experiencing being—a position exemplified by Husserl’s trans- 
cendental idealism, the anti-naturalistic philosophy of Max Scheler, 
and the existentialism of Martin Heidegger. But this book is more than 
an essay in the history of twentieth-century German philosophy; it 
is also a criticism of important aspects of that philosophy. The theme 
of this criticism is that the subjectivist feature of phenomenology is 
neither philosophically defensible nor a necessary consequence of 
phenomenology as a descriptive and analytic method. 

This is a long book. In the first two chapters Farber defines his 
own naturalistic (realistic, materialistic) position and argues for “the 
principle of the cooperation of methods” in the analysis of experience 
and its conditions. In this methodological pluralism the methods of the 
sciences would have an important place alongside distinctively philo- 
sophical methods, such as the phenomenological. Then follow five 
chapters which are in effect a systematic and critical commentary 
upon Husserl’s leading ideas, including those in the unpublished 
manuscripts in the Husserl Archives of Louvain. This careful and ex- 
tended discussion of Husserl, combining exposition and criticism, is 
followed by a chapter each on Max Scheler’s antinaturalism and on 
**The New Irrationalism”’ in which Martin Heidegger bears the main 
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brunt of Farber’s rather scornful critique. He concludes with an 
epilogue in which he states what he takes to be the methodological 
outcome of the study. 

In the development of his critique of Husserl, Farber successfully 
shows that despite Husserl’s initial “‘neutral” position on the question of 
idealism and realism (in his Logical Investigations, 1900-1901), the 
“subjectivist” principle became a characteristic feature of his later 
work, and that this issued in a general philosophy of transcendental 
idealism. Holding this idealism untenable, Farber insists upon the 
independent and prior existence of nature as the “basic fact” for 
all philosophy (p. 383). He consequently deplores the entanglement 
of phenomenology with idealism in the work of Husserl. Nevertheless, 
because of the latter’s regard for logical standards and devotion to 
descriptive inquiry, he is held worthy of respect as a philosopher— 
a respect Farber is not prepared to grant Heidegger or other existen- 
tialists, for in their hands subjectivism becomes in his opinion com- 
pletely ‘‘misplaced”’ and issues in “‘irrationalism” (p. 295; cf. ch. IX). 

Since the critique of Husserl’s ideas constitutes, as I think, the most 
valuable part of the book, my remarks will be directed to Farber’s 
ambivalent attitude toward these ideas. Phenomenology attracts him 
because its program of reflection is philgsophical as “distinguished 
from ordinary common-sense reflection, and from psychological 
reflection” (p. 43). Beginning with the suspension of all belief and 
judgment (the epoché), the descriptive program of phenomenology 
makes it possible to describe and analyze the “logical and conceptual 
structures which are of interest in philosophy” (pp. 45-46). In partic- 
ular it provides a correction of the erroneous view, adopted by some 
logicians under naturalist and empiricist influences, that logical validity 
can be construed in psychological terms. On the other hand, Husserl’s 
phenomenology becomes the object of criticism because it neglects 
the natural (including the social) conditions of experience and employs 
transcendental concepts in its analysis. Thus Husserl’s initial aim to 
overcome logical psychologism wins Farber’s hearty approval; his 
antinaturalism and his involvement in transcendentalism, on the other 
hand, are the object of his criticism (pp. 274 ff.). 

Stating his own position toward phenomenology, Farber maintains 
that “every sound descriptive proposition in phenomenology can be 
asserted in objective terms within the framework of a naturalistic 
(realistic, or materialistic) philosophy” (p. 61). “It is possible,”’ he 
declares, “‘to construe the (phenomenological) ‘reduction’ in non- 
idealistic terms as an auxiliary method in philosophy, and to align 
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it with other methods under the general heading of methodology. 
It should be regarded as one type of reflection among others, with its 
own peculiar value for philosophical understanding” (p. 59; cf. p. 382). 

Farber is a well-schooled philosopher who argues cogently and 
persuasively. Nevertheless one may venture to ask whether he has not 
himself overstepped the limits of phenomenology as a “descriptive 
discipline solely” (p. 382) when he associates a “‘methodological 
pluralism’ with an “ontological monism”’ which “recognizes only one 
kind of ‘being’ in the last analysis, namely, physical events” (p. 384). 
The question then is whether an antecedent commitment to a “‘natu- 
ralistic” ontology is consistent with the suspension of all belief and 
judgment characteristic of the epoché of phenomenological procedure 
(p. 286). If Husserl erred by entangling the program of phenomeno- 
logical description with ontology, is not Farber guilty of a similar error, 
with a different ontology? Would it not be wiser to remain neutral 
on the question of ontology and get on with the program of phenome- 
nological description? The possibility that philosophical reflection 
might reveal transcendental dimensions of experience would thus be 
left open, whereas the “naturalism” that Farber assumes forecloses 
the issue. 

Regardless of the validity of its critique, however, Naturalism and 
Subjectivism, because of its scope and thoroughness, will henceforth be 
an indispensable part of the critical literature of phenomenology. 
Although phenomenology is at present exotic in the philosophical 
climate of the English-speaking world, the issues so ably discussed by 
Farber are not limited to those raised by any particular “school” 
or movement; they are among the perennial problems of philosophy. 


HERMAN BRAUTIGAM 
Colgate University 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. Second Edition. By T.D. 
WE tpon. New York, Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 331. 
$5.60. 


T. D. Weldon, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, did not 
write this book from the detached standpoint of one who sees the 
history of philosophy as a discussion of eternal problems and a striving 
after eternal truths. Taking history seriously, Weldon wrote with the 
view that philosophical problems and the attempts to solve them are 
never detached or fully detachable from their specific historical contexts. 
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In Part I he therefore presents the historical context out of which 
the problems and terminology of Kant’s first Critique were developed— 
the European influence of Descartes, Leibniz, Locke, and Hume; 
the German influence of Wolff, Baumgarten, and Meier; and the 
immediate influence of Kant’s own early writings. 

Weldon admits, however (perhaps not altogether consistently), that 
there are family likenesses between philosophical problems of different 
ages and that the problems and answers of one age can be translated 
into those of another (p. 4). Hence, Part II is primarily a serial restate- 
ment of the major issues and arguments of the first Critique in the 
“philosophically respectable’ language of contemporary Oxford 
philosophy. Taken together, Parts I and II are designed to introduce 
students with no prior training in Kant to the first Critique (p. viii). 

Part III is a more detailed commentary on the Transcendental 
Analytic and is written for those who are already familiar with the 
argument of the first Critique. In Part III Weldon combines systematic 
analysis of Kant’s doctrines of inner sense and transcendental synthesis 
with serial commentary on the Analytic. 

Weldon’s commitment to the Oxford school is apparent throughout: 
he insists (1) that of course metaphysics has no subject matter of its own 
(p. vii), (2) that philosophical problems are essentially linguistic puzzles 
(pp. 89, 90, 105, III, 123-124, 147), and (3) that those to whom the 
author refers with the editorial “we” are the persuaded followers of 
Ryle (pp. 82, 89). There is no need to call into question these unargued 
presuppositions since Weldon is careful to restrict his conclusions to 
the limits required by them. A caveat suffices: the reader should realize 
that Kant did not make nor would he have accepted these assumptions. 

Part I is a qualified success. Students of Kant should know something 
about the views and terminology of Kant’s immediate predecessors, 
but it is questionable that a survey of all of them from Descartes to 
Meier in less than 55 pages is of much value. The discussion is brief 
to the point of obscurity and distortion. Nevertheless, it does give the 
reader some general idea of the problems and terminology that shaped 
Kant’s thought. 

Part II, a serial restatement of the first Critique in the language of 
Oxford analysis, will not help beginning students to understand Kant’s 
masterpiece. I strongly suspect that the Critique of Pure Reason is a better 
introduction to Weldon’s book than the reverse. Unless one has already 
mastered the first Critique, he is not likely to understand Kant’s position 
by reading: “In his [Kant’s] language to regard Logic as an Organon 
and not purely as a Canon was to make what Ryle calls a category 
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mistake. It is especially clear in Preface A that the trouble with tradi- 
tional metaphysical questions is that these are, in modern language, 
unaskable questions” (p. 147). But those who have already a fair 
knowledge of the first Critique should profit from seeing Kant’s position 
stated in the manner of Ryle. 

Much of Weldon’s commentary in Parts II and III will disturb 
Kant scholars. Weldon lays heavy stress, for example, on the psycho- 
logical interpretation of the Critique without considering sufficiently 
those passages in which Kant explicitly rejects this view. Weldon 
stands critical philosophy on its head by interpreting perception and 
space and time in terms of the analogies of the camera obscura, the 
sausage machine, and the tried and false analogy of the colored specta- 
cles (pp. 110-111, 128, 135, 156). But the only positions presented in 
Part II which seem to me simply indefensible are those on the moral 
law and the metaphysical importance of the ideas of reason. Weldon 
makes the Hegelian mistake of supposing that the moral law demands 
consistency in thinking instead of consistency in willing. 

As an introduction to the first Critique for beginning students, 
Weldon’s book, I must conclude, is not successful. For this purpose 
Ewing’s short commentary and the two-volume study of Paton are 
vastly superior. Weldon’s book has compensating merits, however, for 
advanced students of Kant and for philosophers who have eschewed 
linguistic analysis or failed to appreciate its usefulness in historical 
interpretation. By approaching the first Critique from a philosophical 
orientation quite foreign to Kant’s—the standpoint, namely, of Oxford 
analysis—Weldon has given his readers a genuinely fresh and often 
illuminating look at the first Critique. This accomplishment, in light 
of all that has been written on the Critique of Pure Reason, is indeed 
remarkable. And there is in Weldon’s writing the salutary absence 
of idolatry. 


Joun R. 


The University of Texas 


4 


ETHICAL THEORY: THE PROBLEMS OF NORMATIVE AND 
CRITICAL ETHICS. By Ricuarp B. Branpt. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. xiii, 538. $6.75. 


Brandt divides his isubject into two main sections, critical ethics 
and normative ethics. Normative ethics is an inquiry aiming to state 
and defend as valid or true a complete and economic set of general 
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ethical principles and also some less general ones that are important 
for what may be called “providing the ethical foundation” of the more 
important human institutions. Critical ethics is a systematic inquiry 
whose major aim is to formulate precisely the correct method for justi- 
fying normative statements or expressions and to show that this 
method is the correct method. 

Brandt holds that the correct way to resolve ethical questions is 
to follow a general principle that has the role in ethics that the rule - 
of induction has in the empirical sciences: assert an ethical proposition 
if and only if it satisfies the conditions of the Qualified Attitude 
Method (hereafter called the QAM). The QAM, Brandt says, is, or 
could be, the standard method of ethical thinking. (1) We decide 
particular problems by appeal to principles already in mind and to 
our attitudes. (2) We correct our principles if they are incompatible 
with our criticized attitudes and rely on these attitudes in filling out 
and weighing our principles. (3) Judgments must be consistent and, 
if particular, generalizable. (4) Attitudes are discounted if they are not 
impartial, informed, the product of normal states of mind, or compat- 
ible with having a consistent set of general principles not excessively 
complex (p. 250). 

He vindicates the QAM, denying that it can be validated on ethical 
grounds, by arguing that the most promising systematic alternatives 
are open to serious objection and that there are at least four positive 
prudential grounds which dispose an intelligent person to accept 
the QAM. 

After an examination of various theories of obligation he offers 
“Extended Rule Utilitarianism” (hereafter called ERU) as a sub- 
stantially correct formulation of our real obligations. “‘Rule Utilitarian- 
ism” says that it is obligatory over all for an agent to perform an act a 
if and only if the prescription that it be performed (Do a!) follows 
logically from a complete description of the agent’s situation plus ideal 
prescriptions for his community; and ideal prescriptions for his com- 
munity are that set of universal imperatives (of the form “Do a in 
circumstances c!’’) containing no proper names, which is (a) complete 
(does not fail to supply direction for any decision one may have to 
make) and as economical in distinct imperatives and in concepts as is 
compatible with completeness, and (b) such that a conscientious effort 
to obey it, by everyone'in the agent’s community, would have greater 
net expectable utility than similar effort to obey any other set of 
imperatives (pp. 396-397). An alternative form: if the doing of a by 
everyone in your community who might find himself in circumstances 
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like yours would have greater net expectable utility than any other 
act that might be performed in such circumstances, then it is your 
obligation to do a. This is to be extended by adding just the doctrine 
that equal distribution of welfare has intrinsic worth. 

Brandt’s book is one of the relatively few attempts in recent years 
to present at book length a systematic treatment of what Richard 
Price called ‘“The Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals.” 
Brandt has made a notable contribution to moral philosophy by 
presenting his normative doctrines within a carefully developed meta- 
ethical framework. It is a significant book and therefore raises a number 
of issues. Space limits me to brief comments on some that seem 
central. 

Brandt’s quasi-naturalistic theory about the definition of ethical 
terms is based upon several questionable assumptions: (1) that there 
is a definite list of ethical terms, (2) that these terms can be specified 
independently of any reference to attitudes, (3) that specifying the term 
is sufficient to determine the attitude, (4) that each term has a corres- 
ponding attitude, and (5) that no ethical statement can be properly 
made without someone’s having a specific attitude. The notion of a 
corresponding attitude runs the risk on the one hand of indiscrimina- 
tion between attitudes and on the other of an appearance of circularity. 


For example, Brandt’s very interesting discussion of ‘“‘reprehensible” 
appeals to guilt, remorse, anger, contempt, and disgust. He says the 
attitude that corresponds to “obligation”’ is feeling obligated. Finally, 
it seems questionable that a person who had serious doubts whether x 
really is E would have such doubts allayed by being shown empirical 
scientific evidence that the E-corresponding attitude “satisfied all the 


conditions. . . 

Is Brandt correct in his claim that ERU is the one and only correct 
formulation of our real obligation? Consider his definition in its short 
form. There are programs of social action which would have greater 
net expectable utility than any other alternative that might be gy- 
formed in the circumstances but which would be without value if 
sizable portions of the population did not join in the action. Suppose 
that a process of tithing throughout the country would result in greater 
net expectable utility than any other program directed toward effecting 
equal distribution of welfare. Then, according to ERU, it is my duty 
to tithe even if no one else does. While it might very well be the case 
that one ought to tithe if everyone else does it is not at all clear that 
one ought to tithe if nobody else does or if sizable portions of the 
population do not. Attitudes qualified with all the care that Brandt 
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proposes would seem to support this. If so, tithing could be compatible 
with ERU while incompatible with QAM. 


BERNARD PEACH 
Duke University 


CRITIQUE OF RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. By Wa tTeR 
KaurMann. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xvii, 325. $5.00. 


In the preface Mr. Kaufmann avows a positive interest in polemic: 
“Polemic recaptures the excitement of the search for truth.” It can 
also betray one into point-scoring moves not easily identifiable with 
the search for truth except in a mood of large generosity for one’s 
own performance. In this performance, the polemical stride of which 
is very rarely broken, Kaufmann scores many points. It is not altogether 
clear to me what the game is, but I distrust the generosity, because of 
the vagueness of the phrase, “the search for truth.” What is the object 
of the search? A sure and fruitful knowledge of what is the case? A 
logically well-tailored conceptual system? A splendid vision of reality, 
setting at nought or at the least supplying the criterion for all mere 
surmise, pious hope, and reasoned judgment? I understand Kaufmann 
to be unsympathetic to any and all of these views of truth. What then 
remains? Passionate inquiry (which passion? bent upon what stuff 
of the world ?); the examined life; the philosophic way; the courage 
to test—or at least defy—all things; but finally to hold fast—whiat? 
(A Biblical injuction and therefore, according to Kaufmann, something 
certain to be warped out of all seriousness and richness by the theolo- 
gian). 

As for the critique of philosophy, Kaufmann has two principal 
targets: existentialism and analysis, treated as revolts against traditi- 
onal philosophy. Of these he says: 


The difference is partly one of temperament. One tendency is rooted in 
gregariousness: a social game for brilliant minds. The other one is born of 
solitude and the intensity that courts it. And each suspects the other, often 
with a strong dose of contempt. 

Between these extremes, philosophy is lost. We can still accord the name 
to mystic and scholastic, analyst and existentialist; but the great philosopher 
does not merely excel in two genres: he masters two talents which is death to 
split. 

Undisciplined vision, unexamined intuition, and sheer passion are the 
fountainheads of madness, superstition, and fanaticism. And cleverness and 
patience without vision are the expense of spirit in a waste of subtlety [p. 23]. 
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Moreover he suspects in both a remoteness from actual experience 
which may at bottom be an evasion of experience; so that to both he 
can say: 

We need a new empiricism which neither flees experience nor ravishes it 
but tries to do justice to it. Why must we either ignore anguish or treat it as 
man’s central experience? Why must we spurn experience, either because it 
is too messy or because it is not messy enough [p. 27]? 


Accordingly, he is nothing wanting by way of appreciating the pathos 
of existence on the one side and the need and the instruments for 
clarity of thought on the other. Thus it would be fair, I think, to hold 
up to Kaufmann’s philosophy one of his own dicta: ““The most crucial 
question to be asked about any philosopner—even more important 
than the question ‘What did he mean?’ is: What has he seen?” 
(p. 71). Given this view of the role of the philosopher, it would appear 
that his propositions and images altogether, although not necessarily 
alike, are created and ordained to purify and concentrate the powers 
of perception, broadly understood, upon some aspect or aspects of 
experience, though hardly upon experience as a whole, if that should 
turn out fo mean anything. 

So what has Kaufmann seen? Not, that is, in the first instance in 
the performances of philosophers—the great ones and the endless 
succession of epigones—and in the behavior of religious mankind— 
running from sublime bizarreries to trivial urbanities—and in the 
pestilential breed of theologians—ministers without portfolio. What of 
these things he has seen he reports, often with brilliant perceptiveness 
encased in aphorisms; he has a great fondness for the epigram, mostly 
his own. But, he says, it is the real (or at any rate the great) business 
of philosophy to return the mind, the spirit, to the actualities of ex- 
perience with renewed appetite and purified perception. If this is so, 
the philosopher (the true amongst the specious, of course) is close 
kinsman of the artist; and Kaufmann welcomes his brethren warmly. 
But unlike the artist, (characteristically) the philosopher has a passion 
for clarity. I suppose he means clarity of conceptual order rather than 
imaginal. 

But beyond this what has he seen? Man’s situation in the world, 
man’s needs and aspirations in the world, and above all man’s need 
to be creative, to rise above his physiological and psychological 
requirements (see pp. 301 ff.). Kaufmann says: 

The concept of gods provides a setting for an aspiration that reaches out 
beyond all physical objects. It makes possible a language in which superhuman 
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love and gratitude, despair and grief, can be expressed. A heart fuller than 
seems warranted by any event in this world can relate itself to the divine 
and voice passions that seem to transcend human relations [p. 304]. 


It is in relation, then, to the creative thrust of life that reason must 
be understood. In Kaufmann’s account reason itself is both creative 
and critical: it fashions “universals’”’ and exposes and (where possible) 
resolves confusion (p. 307). 

Kaufmann does not profess to have some synoptic vision of non- 
human reality. And I must at once offer apology for so gross an 
understatement of his view: actually he moves to disallow such visions 
in their systematic-conceptual metaphysical expression. For, he con- 
tends, what is of value in the vision is canceled by being rendered © 
objective, and the poetic spirit loses its divine way among abstractions: 
Icarus destroyed, not by having flown too near the sun but by being 
dragged into the sea by the millstones of metaphysics and theology hung 
about his tender neck. 

As to religion, Kaufmann’s critique is calculated to distinguish and, 
ideally, I suppose, to separate the pure gold of human aspiration for 
the ideal life from the harsh dross of theology. Accordingly his critical 
powers are trained on definitions of religion opposed to his own, 
such as mysticism, and on all theological conceptualizations as con- 
stituting so many objectifications of what cannot be objectified. 

Beyond these objectives he is concerned to show that the truth 
claims of the great religions, as set forth in dogmas and scriptures, 
need not be taken seriously as claims upon reality but are, rather, to 
be seen, and perchance to be revered, as poetry (p. 222). Christianity, 
specifically, has never had an ultimate concern for truth “in any 
ordinary sense of that word”’ (ibid.). (I assume that Kaufmann is not 
himself falling back on common-sense notions of “truth” at this point.) 
Thus the efforts both of plain pious people and of intellectually 
ambitious—if not intellectually distinguished—theologians from Paul 
to Niebuhr to learn and to express what is so, concerning God and man, 
are, in Kaufmann’s view, so many misguided and inevitably confused 
ventures—confused both as to motive and propositional consequences. 
The latter-day Biblical critics, who are ostensibly motivated by a 
desire to get at the truth of Scripture, are peculiarly hapless: they tear 
away the poetry in their cold analytical fury and finally withal manage 
not to see that there is naught but poetry and morally prescriptive 
language in Scripture (p. 281). How incomparably saner (and more 
pious?) it would be to see: (a) that the content of religious language 
is ultimate convictions; (b) that such convictions are nondemonstrable; 
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(c) that responsible convictions grow out of “encounters”; (d) that 
such convictions either prepare and enable us to have the same encoun- 
ters, or they do not (p. 291). 

Encounters with what? Some philosophers have metaphysical 
opinions about the “what,” and of course theologians have their 
dogmas. Kaufmann has not placed himself in any position to say that 
any such opinion or dogma is wrong, that is, false. He can say only 
that such claims are discountenanced by “reason”? when they are 
self-contradictory or when they either turn ordinary language, all 
topsy-turvy or evacuate it of any normal sense. Thus he is p.epared 
to accord to reason a hygienic value only, and to vision only a power 
to whet the appetite for experience. 

It seems to me that the mind has a more unitary nature than 
Kaufmann’s account allows, and that otherwise little could be expected 
from his proposal to make empiricism more empirical and metaphysics 
more humble and theology more earnestly religious— all of which 
presupposes that “‘seeing’’ and “thinking” are mutually informative, 
although not symmetrically so. And each has in itself and in organic 
relation with the other the “purpose,”’ so to speak, of enlarging and 
enriching the power of life. Or to put it in dogmatic terms: the inten- 
tionality of mind is truth, from which it follows that things as they 
are and things yet to be are its objects, whatever the “‘realm’’ of its 
employment—art, morality, science, metaphysics, or religion. 

Finally, this book makes it clear that things Kaufmann has said in 
earlier books—the Nietzsche book, the introductory materials in his 
collection of existentialist writings—a little too easily dismissable as 
crotchets, are considerably more than that. He enjoys ad hominem 
asides, digs, parodies, and japes; but these are inspired, if not always 
controlled, by a desire to humanize philosophy and religion. A worthy 
aim and a bracing performanice. 

Juuian N. Hartt 
Yale University 


THE LANGUAGE OF EDUCATION. By Israev ScHEFFLer. Spring- 
field, Ill., Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 1960. Pp. ix, 113. $5.50. 


The stated purpose of Professor Scheffler’s book is “through an 
application of philosophical method, to clarify certain pervasive 
features of educational thought and argument.”’ He has brief chapters 
on “Definitions in Education,” “‘Educational Slogans,” and ‘‘Educa- 
tional Metaphors,” then a somewhat longer discussion of the concept 
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of teaching. The chapter on metaphors seemed to me the best, though 
Scheffler uses a rough-and-ready theory and perhaps underplays the 
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ONE purpose of this study is to show the principles of continuity and dis- 
creteness at work in the history of metaphysics. The second theme, serving as 
an illustration and proof of the first, concerns a new conception of the relation 
of one science or branch of knowledge to another and of the sciences to the 
real under the analytical structure of modern knowledge. 

It is the author’s hope that all who agree with the idealists concerning the 
importance of systematized knowledge but who are repelled from idealism 
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How should courts decide cases? Three possible pro- 
cedures by which the courts may justify their decisions 
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